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Schools  Face 
Fiscal  Snags, 
Site  Changes 


By  Sieve  Steinberg 

When  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  announced  last  month 
that  it  was  facing  one  of  its  perennial 
financial  crises,  the  staff  and  PTA  at  Al- 
varado  School  momentarily  held  their 
breath.  The  school  had  been  all  set  to  go 
ahead  this  fall  with  what  amounted  to  an 
educational  renaissance,  and  the  staff 
feared  that  a  budget  crunch  might  short- 
change the  school's  new  look. 

The  Noe  Valley  school,  at  625  Doug- 
lass St.,  is  one  of  several  city  schools 
scheduled  to  implement  an  integration 
program  this  year  as  a  result  of  a  court 
settlement  between  the  district  and  the 
NAACP.  As  reported  in  the  Voice  last 
month.  Alvarado  has  plans  for  smaller 
classrooms,  more  teachers,  computer 
and  arts  programs,  a  new  roundup  of 
after-school  activities,  and  an  accelerated 
reading  and  math  curriculum. 

Although  the  district  announced  a  pro- 
jected deficit  of  $19.7  million,  the  main 


While  the  above  quintet  of  would-be  scholars  prepares  for  another  year  of  academic 
gymnastics,  local  school  officials  are  playing  "musical  classrooms."  (See  story  on 
schools,  this  page.)  PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS 


concern  for  Alvarado  was  the  fate  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  state  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  schools'  desegregation 
plan.  According  to  the  district,  the  state 
was  balking  at  paying  the  district  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program  as  it 
had  allegedly  agreed  to  do.  This  meant 
that  the  district  had  to  come  up  with  the 
difference  or  cut  parts  of  the  programs 


Button  Moguls  Make  Points, 
Poke  Fun  With  Sharp  Gags 


By  Mark  Phillips  Green 

For  years,  rumors  have  been  filtering 
out  of  the  inner  Mission  about  a  demonic 
group  of  subversive  anti-Yuppies  who  get 
paid  for  making  fun  of  the  world.  How? 
They  produce  buttons — millions  of 
them — printed  with  silly,  irreverent,  out- 
rageous slogans.  Some  examples: 

"I  came.  I  saw.  I  did  a  little  shopping." 

"Marry  me  before  I  get  fat." 

"Eat  well,  stay  fit  &  die  anyway." 

"I  don't  like  your  negative  attitude, 
asshole!" 

"He  worked  in  the  factory.  She  was  a 
rising  executive.  It  simply  couldn't 
work." 

Worse  still,  they  sell  these  obscene, 
shocking,  and  ridiculous  sayings,  and 
then  they  make  up  some  more.  It's  so 
much  fun,  it  ought  to  be  illegal. 

The  company  is  Ephemera,  Inc.  Its 
business  is  creating  and  selling  jokes 
which  deliberately  tickle,  and  sometimes 
torture,  the  existential  funny  bone.  Co- 
owner  Ed  Polish  puts  it  more  succinctly: 
"It's  sick  humor,  comedy  for  baby-boom- 
ers." What  else  would  you  expect  from 
a  guy  who's  the  self-described  "product 
of  a  childhood  of  Mad  magazines  and 
monster  movies"? 

It  all  started  back  in  the  mid-'70s. 
Founder  Jeff  Errick  came  upon  a  button- 
making  machine  and  seized  a  small  op- 
portunity. After  spending  $70  on  miscel- 
laneous parts,  Errick  produced  a  bunch 
of  slightly  psychedelic  designs  and 
began  "selling  on  the  street."  That  first 
month  he  made  about  $  1 .000  His  market 
then  was  the  rock  concert/flea  market  cir- 
cuit, and  he  has  continued  to  rely  on  the 
eccentric  appetites  of  America's  "lunatic 
fringe"  ever  since. 

In  the  early  days,  an  80-hour  work 
week  was  not  uncommon  for  the  budding 
entrepreneur.  Errick  soon  realized,  how- 


ever, that  there  was  just  too  much  for 
one  counter-culture  capitalist  to  do.  So 
in  1981  he  invited  old  friend  Ed  Polish 
to  join  the  ranks.  Gradually,  the  manufac- 
turing/retail side  of  Ephemera  gave  way 
to  the  creative  business  of  product  de- 
velopment and  marketing.  Errick  and 
Polish  ceased  producing  their  own  but- 
tons and  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
artistic/editorial  aspects  of  creating  pint- 
sized  epigrams. 

Ephemera's  joke  mill  has  churned  out 
over  1,000  slogans  in  the  intervening 
years.  The  business  now  employs  four 
brainy,  zany  types,  who  converge  in  a 
Capp  Street  loft  each  morning  (never  be- 
fore 10  a.m..  though)  to  begin  yet  an- 
other day  of  comedy  racketeering. 

"At  any  one  time  250  designs  are  ac- 
tive," says  Polish.  But  even  though  the 
slogans  and  designs  are  copyrighted,  less 
imaginative  "art  thieves"  occasionally 
steal  Ephemera's  campy  proverbs  for 
their  own  use.  "People  do  rip  us  off," 
Polish  says,  "and  there's  not  always  a  lot 
we  can  do  about  it." 

Ephemera  is  a  weird  kind  of  "science 
experiment,"  says  Errick,  who  has  come 
to  realize  that  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
owning  a  creative  business  is  not  the 
fame,  but  "being  able  to  pay  the  bills. 

"We've  been  through  some  hard  times 
the  last  couple  of  years,"  he  explained. 
"It's  humbling."  1984  was  very  profita- 
ble, but  after  that,  the  company  went 
into  a  slump.  Only  recently  have  sales 
rebounded. 

"The  greatest  challenge  in  this  busi- 
ness," says  Jim  Buser,  "is  coming  up 
with  fresh  material." This  Stanford  grad 
is  the  third  banana  at  Ephemera  and  a 
prolific  "sit-down"  comedian.  Buser 
knows  that  creating  offbeat,  original 
material  takes  time.  "And  not  all  buttons 

Continued  on  Page  4 


at  schools  like  Alvarado. 

The  state  was  also  investigating  the 
district's  use  of  the  desegregation  monies 
in  previous  years  and  had  frozen  current 
funds  pending  the  outcome  of  an  audit. 
What's  more,  Gov.  George  Deukmejian 
had  cut  from  the  state  budget  $5.6  mil- 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Local  Haunts: 
New  Owners 
At  the  Helms 


By  Jeff  Kaliss 

To  most  pedestrians  and  even  to  many 
drinkers,  a  change  of  ownership  of  a  bar 
may  not  mean  much.  And  unless  you 
read  the  obligatory  Alcohol  and  Bever- 
age Control  notices  posted  in  the  win- 
dows, you  may  still  be  unaware  that 
Patch  County  (Church  and  24th  streets) 
now  belongs  to  John  Hurwitz.  formerly 
the  bar's  real  estate  broker,  while  what 
was  Zorba's  (24th  Street  between  Noe 
and  Castro)  has  become  the  1st  Ining 
Lounge,  named  for  its  new  proprietor. 
Elisa  Ining. 

Hurwitz  assumed  control  on  July  16 
with  nary  a  break  in  service.  Ining  held 
a  relatively  low-key  ribbon-cutting  and 
Andre-breaking  ceremony  on  Aug.  l  .But 
a  deeper  investigation,  conducted  over 
the  course  of  several  cocktails  at  each 
establishment,  reveals  that  there  will  be 
changes  under  the  bars'  new  manage- 
ments. 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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These  folks  make  buttons.  Not  the  kind  that  keep  your  shirt  closed,  but  the  kind  that  keep 
your  mind  open.  From  purveying  diminutive  witticisms  on  local  streets.  Ephemera  Inc. 
has  grown  into  a  nationwide  distributor  of  circular  reasoning,  and  is  making  a  stab  at  the 
bumper-sticker  market.  From  left:  Jeff  Errick.  Erica  Dodenhoff.  Jim  Buser  and  Ed 
Polish.  PHOTO  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD 
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Editor: 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  read 
the  article  covering  the  Russian  Peace 
Exchange  carried  out  by  our  elders 
("Seniors'  Trip  Sparks  Soviet  Correspon- 
dence." July/August  1986).  Denise  Minor 
not  only  did  a  fine  job  as  a  correspondent 
capturing  the  poignancy  of  the  exchange, 
but  she  also  beautifully  documented  the 
words  and  vision  of  the  youth  and  elders' 
unique  approach  to  international  peace. 

The  Noe  Valley  Voice's  grassroots 
coverage  facilitates  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals sharing  important  community 
news  with  one  another.  Your  work  con- 
tributes to  creating  a  caring  neighbor- 
hood and  world  beyond. 

Thank  you  from  all  of  us. 

Amy  L.  Cooper 
Program  Director 
San  Francisco  Intergenerational  Program 
1 17  Diamond  St. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94114 


NOE  VALLEY  VIGNETTES 


By  Florence  Holub 


Teen  Girl  Flees  Two  Kidnappers 


By  Denise  Minor 

Two  men  in  a  blue  Saab  kidnapped  a 
15-year-old  girl  on  Clipper  Street  early 
last  month,  then  drove  around  for  20  min- 
utes before  she  managed  to  escape. 

Police  investigator  Kevin  O'Connor 
said  the  girl  told  police  she  was  walking 
alone  on  the  street's  400  block  at  about 
1 1  p.m.  Aug.  3  when  a  blond  man  about 
25  years  old  pulled  up  in  the  car  and 
asked  her  for  a  cigarette  light  When  she 
stuck  her  arm  out  with  a  lighter,  another 


man.  who  had  not  been  in  the  car.  came 
from  behind,  grabbed  her  by  the  arm. 
and  shoved  her  in  the  car's  back  seat, 
according  to  the  police  report. 

The  second  man.  whom  she  described 
as  a  tall  Hispanic,  held  her  hands  and 
"grabbed  her  in  the  buttocks  area,"  said 
O'Connor.  She  reported  no  other  sexual 
molestation. 

After  20  minutes,  the  girl  claims  to 
have  kicked  her  assailant  in  the  leg,  caus- 
ing him  to  release  her  for  a  moment,  and 
she  opened  the  door  and  escaped  at  the 
corner  of  Van  Ness  and  Jackson  streets. 


The  girl,  whose  name  was  withheld 
because  she's  a  minor,  went  to  her  home 
before  going  to  police  to  report  the  at- 
tack. She  said  the  blond  driver  appeared 
to  be  between  22  and  25  years  old.  He 
wore  sunglasses,  a  white  shirt  and  a  black 
pinstriped  jacket.  She  estimated  him  to 
be  about  5  feet,  II  inches  tall  and  to 
weigh  about  150  pounds. 

She  described  the  other  man  as  His- 
panic with  black  hair,  about  the  same 
age,  over  6  feet  tall  and  about  210 
pounds.  He  was  wearing  a  black  t-shirt 
with  an  Iron  Maiden  logo  on  its  front. 

As  of  late  last  month,  no  suspects  had 
been  arrested  in  the  case.  □ 
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New  Era  at 
Bud's  Leaves 
Scoopers  Out 


By  Denise  Minor 

New  flavors  and  new  employees  are 
part  of  the  facelift  Rory  Ward  is  trying 
to  give  Bud  s  Ice  Cream,  the  venerable 
Castro  Street  ice  cream  store  he  bought 
this  summer. 

But  the  changeover  has  made  a  few 
people  disgruntled,  namely  the  five  teen- 
age employees  Ward  dismissed  on  June 
29  when  he  assumed  ownership. 

"We  only  had  one  day's  notice,"  said 
ex-scooper  Meilin  Tiber,  17,  of  Noe 
Street,  "We  all  had  plans  for  that  money. 
I  was  trying  to  save  for  a  car." 

Ward  did  give  the  employees  an  extra 
week's  pay  at  their  regular  $3. 50-an-hour 
wage,  Tiber  said.  And  she  remembers 
signing  an  agreement  when  she  started 
at  Bud's  last  December  saying  her  job 
could  be  ended  at  any  time. 

But  Tiber  wishes  the  new  owner  had 
waited  at  least  one  month.  In  her  opinion, 
being  laid-off  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer was  almost  a  guarantee  that  she  and 
her  co-workers,  all  high  school  students, 
would  not  rind  new  summer  jobs. 

"I've  applied  at  other  places,  but  I'm 
still  out  of  work,"  she  said. 

In  his  defense.  Ward  said  he  was  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  ice  cream  shop's 
image  and  make  the  most  out  of  summer, 
when  business  is  usually  at  its  peak.  "We 
wanted  people  to  get  the  idea  that  it's  a 
new  place,"  he  said.  "We'd  heard  a  lot 
of  people  complain  about  the  loud  music 
and  that  the  employees  were  too  young, 
that  they  didn't  pay  enough  attention  to 
the  customers.  Well,  now  all  the 
employees  are  over  18." 

Ward  also  said  he  didn't  want  to  lose 
the  customers  who  had  frequented  Bud's 
for  years,  some  since  it  was  opened  by 
Bud  Edlin  53  years  ago.  The  corner  store 
at  24th  and  Castro  is  "the  original 
Bud's,"  an  ice  cream  store  that  had  long 
ago  achieved  institution  status. 

In  the  past  couple  of  decades  Bud's 
has  become  a  major  distributor,  selling 
to  over  50  outlets  in  the  Bay  Area.  But, 
in  Ward's  view,  business  in  the  Noe  Valley 
store  has  sloped  off  lately,  and  a  change 
of  face  couldn't  hurt.  "The  place  defi- 
nitely needed  cleaning  up,"  he  said.  "And 
we  want  to  get  the  hepatitis  thing  out  of 
people's  minds." 

(In  October  1980,  an  ice  cream  maker 
at  the  Bud's  Redwood  City  plant  came 
down  with  hepatitis  and,  as  a  precaution, 
Bud's  paid  for  immunization  of  anyone 
who  thought  they  might  have  eaten  ice 
cream  from  that  employee's  division.) 

Ward  has  owned  another  shop,  Rory's 
Twisted  Scoop  on  Fillmore  Street,  for 
over  a  year,  and  those  working  at  Bud's 
now  are  all  employees  of  both  shops. 

Ward  said  he  was  considering  bringing 
some  of  the  flavors  and  condiments  from 
the  Twisted  Scoop  over  to  Bud's.  But 
"the  Twisted  Scoop  is  a  different  type  of 
shop,"  he  noted.  "There  we  mix  things 
in  with  the  ice  cream,  have  waffle  cones, 
coffees  and  espresso." 

Decisions  about  changing  flavors,  or 
possibly  even  changing  the  shop's  name, 
will  be  made  this  month.  Ward  said. 

Former  Bud's  owner  Tony  Garcia,  pro- 
prietor for  the  past  five  years,  could  not 
be  reached  to  comment  on  why  he  sold 
the  store.  D 


•  Bar  Owners  • 

Continued  from  Page  I 

Under  its  previous  ownership,  Patch 
County  "had  a  few  problems  that  were 
pretty  evident  in  the  neighborhood."  in 
Hurwitz's  words.  Now,  he's  emphatic 
that  "we're  gonna  do  our  damn  best  to 
keep  people  from  parking  here  and  there 
and  doing  things  they  shouldn't  be  doing 
outside  the  premises." 

This  is  good  news  to  Permit  Officer 
Ray  Benson  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department's  Mission  Station,  who  con- 
firms the  bar's  reputation  for  "noise  and 
rowdiness."  which  prompted  a  public- 
meeting  of  angry  neighbors  last  March. 
But  in  making  its  recommendation  to  the 
Alcohol  and  Beverage  Control  board  on 
Hurtwitz's  license,  the  police  "have  to 
base  our  investigation  on  the  new  man- 
agement," says  Benson,  "not  on  how  it 
was  under  the  old  management." 

Elisa  Ining  believes  it  was  lack  of 
supervision  and  not  neighborhood  prob- 
lems which  caused  the  closure  and  sale 
of  Zorba's  on  24th  Street.  The  bar's 
owner,  she  notes,  had  been  trying  to  un- 
load it  for  a  year. 

"It  was  not  really  the  bar,"  she  says, 
"it  was  just  that  there  was  no  manage- 
ment." 

Ining  plans  to  succeed  where  Zorba's 
may  not  have.  "If  I  do  my  management 
right  and  properly  and  with  my  public 
relations  in  the  neighborhood."  she 
states.  "I  think  I  could  make  it." 

Both  new  owners  bear  the  profile  of 
a  successful  businessperson.  Hurwitz  al- 
ready owns  several  successful  lounges 
around  town,  including  Virgo's  at  21st 
Avenue  and  Geary,  Tippy's  at  1 0th  and 
Geary,  and  the  Lone  Star  up  on  Portola. 
As  a  broker  of  commercial  property,  he 
lists  among  his  clients  Wayne  Basso, 
owner  of  Noe's  (at  24th  and  Church), 
and  Dick  Greenberg,  former  owner  of 
Patch  County  and  current  owner  of  Green- 
bergs  (Dolores  and  29th).  Hurwitz  says 
he  assumed  ownership  of  Patch  County 
himself  only  after  he  was  unable  to  get 
a  decent  offer  from  anyone  else. 

Ining  claims  she  was  already  buying 
and  selling  "commodities"  as  a  12-year- 
old  in  her  native  Philippines.  After  emi- 
grating to  the  U.S.  in  her  late  20s,  she 
opened  a  beauty  shop  on  24th  Street  in 
1985,  bought  the  building,  and  opened 
a  boutique  a  year  later.  In  1975,  she  in- 
augurated the  neighborhood's  first  and 
only  health  spa  (bearing  her  first  name) 
behind  the  beauty  shop.  Later  she  closed 
the  boutique  and  beauty  shop,  leased 
space  to  Star  Magic,  and  expanded  Elisa's 
Health  Spa  to  include  indoor  and  outdoor 
hot  tubs,  a  sauna,  a  steam  room,  and 
several  kinds  of  massage. 

After  a  trip  home  last  spring,  which 
included  campaigning  for  Cory  Aquino, 
Ining  jumped  at  the  chance  to  acquire 
the  bar  next  door  to  her  spa.  For  capital, 
she  dipped  into  her  savings  and  refi- 
nanced her  Elizabeth  Street  property, 
where  she  lives  with  her  brother,  adopted 
daughter,  and  her  son.  Pedro,  who  is  the 
bar's  co-owner. 

Neither  Hurwitz  nor  Ining  plan  to  in- 
vest much  in  physically  altering  their 
spaces.  "I  think  it  would  be  silly  to  pretty 
it  up,"  says  Hurwitz.  "It's  a  working 
man's  neighborhood  bar,  unlike  Noe's." 
However,  he  will  revamp  Patch  County's 
toilets  and  repaint  the  walls  and  ceiling 
(but  not  the  patches). 

Ining  has  installed  a  new  sign,  replac- 
ing the  fixture  that  had  hung  for  decades 


Elisa  Ining,  proprietress  at  the  1st  Ining  Lounge  (formerly  Zorba's),  keeps  the  spirit 
flowing.  Like  new  Patch  County  skipper  John  Hurwitz,  Ining  is  hoping  to  revitalize  a 
venerable  Noe  Valley  watering  hole .  PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POLI 


(bearing  the  bar's  former  names  of 
Zorba's,  Salonicas,  and  the  Jury  Room). 
As  soon  as  she  builds  up  her  capital, 
she'll  replace  the  Greek  mural  inside  with 
a  depiction  of  the  arrival  of  immigrants 
in  the  Bay  Area,  including  herself,  and 
a  panorama  of  24th  Street. 

Ining  has  also  applied  for  a  cabaret 
license  in  the  hope  of  continuing  the 
Zorba's-Salonicas  tradition  of  entertain- 
ment. She'd  like  to  feature  jazz  (probably 
with  familiars  Richie  Goldberg  and  Fred 
Zabin).  rock,  belly  dancing  (the  Aswan 
Dancers),  and  an  audience  sing-along 
night.  Zorba's  lingerie  shows,  however, 
will  not  return.  "I  heard  a  lot  of  women 
didn't  like  it."  explains  Ining. 

A  decade  ago  Patch  County  was  the 
only  Noe  Valley  bar  featuring  live  music, 
but  Hurwitz  is  not  currently  seeking  a 
cabaret  license.  "That's  the  one  thing  the 
police  department  is  not  going  to  allow 
here,"  he  says.  But  he  adds,  "I  think  we 
could  possibly  put  in  a  (good)  track  rec- 
ord and  then  go  back  and  ask  for  it  and 
probably  get  it." 

For  the  moment,  Hurwitz  is  content 
to  sponsor  two  pool  teams,  a  men's  and 
a  mixed,  to  compete  city  wide.  "We  will 
definitely  be  more  sports-oriented  than 
it  has  been,"  he  announces. 

"I  own  a  large  commercial  fishing  boat 
down  in  Half  Moon  Bay  which  we'll 
probably  sponsor  parties  on.  And  I  have 
season  tickets  to  the  49ers,  I  have  four 
seats  out  there  [at  Candlestick],  and  we'll 
probably  do  something  with  those." 

Hurwitz  also  expects  good  customer  re- 
sponse to  his  new  bar  manager.  Bo  Strick- 
land, a  friendly,  mustachioed  Southern 
gentleman  who  formerly  tended  bar  at 
the  Lone  Star  and  at  Virgo's.  His  other 


bartenders  will  be  familiar  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, though  some  of  the  customers 
will  be  Hurwitz's  "own  following"  from 
the  Richmond  and  Miraloma  districts. 

From  the  Zorba's  crew,  Ining  is  retain- 
ing Cheryl  Pappin  and  Gary  Crawford  to 
tend  bar  and  the  mercurial  Marcy  Benton 
to  wait  tables.  Ining  has  added  Jose 
Tovar.  former  bartender  at  Noebody's 
Inn,  and  is  auditioning  new  bar  talent. 

As  this  year's  president  of  the  Noe 
Valley  Merchants  Association,  Ining 
feels  it  right  to  offer  employment  to 
locals.  "I'm  trying  to  hold  it  for  people 
in  the  neighborhood,"  she  declares.  "I 
believe  in  the  neighborhood." 

And  she  believes  in  her  own  power  to 
hold  the  staff  and  the  bar  together.  "The 
first  thing  is,"  she  says,  "I  got  to  be  here 
to  see  that  all  the  liquors  are  stocked  and 
to  see  that  the  employees  are  all  here, 
see  that  the  bar  closes  properly,  see  that 
the  customers  are  coming  back  here  as 
a  repeat." 

In  the  few  weeks  since  the  changes, 
the  bars'  customers  seem  as  optimistic 
as  the  owners.  Jim  Wiggins,  who  first 
set  foot  in  the  Jury  Room  30  years  ago 
(when  he  was  15),  thinks  that  the  First 
Ining  is  reviving  an  old-time  spirit, 
"people-wise  and  friendly-wise."  Linda 
Botvinik,  a  regular  and  sometime  barten- 
der at  Patch  County,  feels  that  the  bar 
under  Hurwitz  has  already  become  "more 
of  an  organized  establishment . . .  you  get 
answers  to  questions  and  you  know 
where  you  stand." 

If  you  want  to  toast  their  success,  Hur- 
witz and  Ining  invite  you  to  drop  by  and 
judge  for  yourself.  And  to  make  it  even 
more  inviting.  Patch  County  has  brought 
their  well  down  two  bits.  □ 
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647-1664 


Enjoy  Italian  Dinners  In  Our  Dining  Room 
Veal  •  Chicken  •  Steaks  ♦  Seafood 
Beer*  Wine 

3898  24th  Street  (at  Sanchez)        San  Francisco 
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Bosses  Bemoan  Button  Business  Boom  or  Bust 


Continued  from  Page  I 

sell."  he  notes.  "It's  an  insecure  busi- 
ness. For  all  we  know,  it  could  dry  up 
in  a  year  or  so." 

Polish  agrees,  but  says,  "We're  getting 
a  lot  tighter."  In  the  old  days.  The  Group 
might  get  overly  excited  about  a  con- 
cept— a  few  tunny  words,  a  blithering 
idea — and  go  bonkers.  They'd  produce 
hundreds  of  pop  manifestos  that  were 
just  "too  radical  for  mass  consumption." 
Like  the  button  that  read:  "Bi-sexual  Hai- 
tian Junkie" — which  brings  to  mind  the 
truism:  comedy  is  not  always  pretty. 

Ephemera  now  test-markets  some  of 
the  gang's  new  material  with  retailers  to 


gauge  public  opinion  before  production. 
This  helps  cut  losses.  They  still,  how- 
ever, have  occasional  flops.  Timing  is 
crucial,  particularly  on  buttons  with  ref- 
erences to  pop  stars  or  fad  expressions. 
"Jokes  about  Michael  Jackson  or  'Where's 
the  Beef?'  quickly  lose  their  punch," 
says  Errick. 

Most  of  the  "bombs"  have  sexual  or 
scatalogical  connotations,  or  would  be 
too  embarrassing  to  pin  on  a  lapel. 
(Would  you  wear  a  button  that  read:  "If 
I  don't  get  laid  soon,  somebody's  gonna 
get  hurt"?)  The  Group  has  learned  that 
topics  such  as  sex,  death  and  body  parts, 
not  to  mention  things  that  go  burp  and 


♦     St.  Clair's  * 
Liquor  Store 

3900  24th  St.  (corner  of  Sanchez) 

We  Stock  Over  300  Different 
California  and  Imported  Wines 

. . .  from  excellent 
table  wines  to 
outstanding  varietals. 

Complement  your  favorite 
food  with  that  special  wine! 

♦>     Come  by  and  compare  $ 
our  wine  selection. 


smell,  are  society's  sacred  cows.  But 
Ephemera  must  occasionally  spindle, 
fold  and  mutilate  taboos  to  stay  on  the 
front  lines  of  buttonholing.  After  all,  as 
one  button  proclaims:  "We  are  the  weird." 

Polish  also  points  out  that  "only  one 
in  every  hundred  buttons  is  actually 
worn.  They're  passed  on  or  kept  for  pos- 
terity." He  adds  that  "a  few  of  our  'clas- 
sics' are  beginning  to  show  up  in  antique 
shops."  His  all-time  best  seller  is  "Born 
to  Shop,"  now  a  national  cliche. 

With  600  accounts  nationwide,  Ephem- 
era's products  aren't  hard  to  find.  Locally, 
Streetlight  Records  sports  a  bunch,  and 
shops  like  the  Postermat  in  North  Beach 
and  Headlines  on  Castro  Street  dispense 
thousands  of  buttons  annually.  Nation- 
ally, sales  exceed  one  million  "units." 
Bumper-stickers,  though  still  a  sideline 
in  Ephemera's  repertoire  of  prickly  prov- 
erbs, are  a  growing  source  of  revenue. 

Changing  politics  and  shifting  demo- 
graphics continue  to  challenge  the  mar- 
keting talents  of  this  savvy  team.  "Our 
editorial  skills  are  more  important  than 
our  creative  skills,"  says  Buser,  alluding 
to  the  tempered  judgment  required  to  see 
a  concept  through  each  stage  of  develop- 
ment. It  does,  after  all,  take  just  the  right 
scribble  and  cartoon  image  to  evoke 
humor  in  the  statement:  "I  don't  love  you 
since  you  ate  my  dog." 

"Though  the  teenage  market  is  shrink- 
ing," says  Polish,  "older  people  need  a 
vehicle  to  express  themselves.  Besides, 
it's  an  interesting  way  to  meet  people." 
There's  a  growing  interest  in  buttons  re- 
lated to  occupation.  Popular  disclaimers 
are:  "I  just  work  here"  and  "We  make 
money  the  old-fashioned  way:  we  screw 
the  hell  out  of  people." 

To  say  that  these  audacious  aphorisms 
are  a  walking  Rorschach  test  is  no  exag- 
geration. "More  and  more  people  are 
writing  us  from  prisons  and  mental  hos- 
pitals," says  Buser.  That,  taken  with  the 
upcoming  elections,  has  inspired  one  re- 


cent concept:  "Pass  the  buck  to  Chuck 
. . .  Manson  in  '88." 

Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  only  four 
twisted  minds  were  responsible  for  all 
of  Ephemera's  joke  production.  Like  any 
successful  comedy  show,  however, 
they've  gradually  "been  reduced"  to  buy- 
ing gags. 

'The  amount  that  we  purchase  from 
other  people  is  increasing,"  says  Buser. 
"We  now  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the 
lines  in-house."  What  they  pay  for  out- 
side acquisitions  is  $25  per  line,  'it 
comes  out  to  about  75  cents  an  hour," 
concedes  Buser.  who's  a  former  free- 
lance gag-writer  himself. 

But  "of  all  the  submissions  we  get." 
says  Polish,  "we  only  use  about  one  or 
two  percent.  Just  a  handful  of  creative 
types  dominate  the  freelance  market. 
Most  submit  only  a  few  ideas."  Of  the 
few  exceptions,  though,  retired  East  Bay 
film  director  Wayne  Novy  dominates  the 
field.  A  recent  bubble  of  unhinged  genius 
has  left  him  responsible  for  close  to  a 
third  of  Ephemera's  current  joke  stock. 

Now,  perhaps  due  to  worker  contamina- 
tion, even  the  office  manager  at  Ephem- 
era is  exhibiting  symptoms  of  unprovoked 
brilliance.  Erica  Dodenhoff  keeps  the 
paper  flowing  and  lives  by  the  adage:  "I 
like  'em  big  and  stupid."  When  this  repor- 
ter visited  the  studio  in  July,  she  was 
wearing  a  button  that  read,  "Men  are  my 
hobby." 

I  asked,  "How  do  they  interest  you?" 

She  glanced  up  from  her  copy  of  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses,  paused  and  replied:  "I'm 
not  the  cute  little  tart  you  think  I  am." 

"Oh?  What  kind  of  tart  are  you?"  I 
inquired. 

"The  kind  you  can't  afford." 

Well,  uh... clearly  these  people  are 
not  normal.  They're  obviously  having 
too  much  fun  for  their  own  good,  and 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  So 
as  the  button  says.  "It's  been  lovely,  but 
I  have  to  scream  now."  □' 
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Good  Morning  Noe  Valley 

25th  Street  Workout 
Now  Has  Morning  Classes  in: 

•  Stretch  &  Tone  •  Tiny  Tot  Classes 

•  Senior  Aerobics 

•  Beginning  Stretch  &  Tone 

•  Body  Conditioning 

•  Yoga  •  Low  Impact  Aerobics 

•  Intermediate  and 
Beginning  Aerobics 

We  Have  Showers  and  Lockers  and  Babysitting 


1500  Castro  Street 
(at  corner  of  25th  Street) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  647-1224 

Hours: 

Monday-Friday  6am-10pm 
Saturday  and  Sunday  9  am-5  pm 


Introductory  Offer 
ALL  CLASSES  $2 

with  this  ad 
for  week  of  Sept.  8-15 

(morning  only,  first 
time  students  only) 
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Chic  Set  is 
Main  Course 
For  Her  Bite 


By  Jeff  Kaliss 

Although  she  has  a  perfectly  lovely 
kitchen  overlooking  a  perfectly  lovely 
Noe  Valley  backyard.  Bea  Pixa  doesn't 
cook  much  at  home.  She  has  too  many  op- 
portunities to  eat  out  and  get  paid  for  it. 

And  she  owes  it  all  to  journalism.  "Six 
years  and  15  pounds  ago,"  Pixa  became 
a  restaurant  critic  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Then,  about  three  months  ago. 
the  same  paper  started  sending  her  to 
banquets  and  soirees,  not  so  much  for 
the  food  as  for  the  fashion,  which  she 
reflects  in  her  society  column. 

When  she  dines  out.  Pixa  maintains 
anonymity  and  uses  a  a  charge  card  bear- 
ing her  current  husband's  surname. 
("Pixa"  came  from  her  ex-husband, 
whom  she  refers  to  as  her  "cancelled 
Czech.")  For  similar  reasons,  she  feels 
it  necessary  to  hide  her  face  and  exact 
address  from  readers.  "I'm  always  afraid 
of  angry  restaurateurs  throwing  pies 
through  the  window,"  she  explains. 

It  might  then  come  as  a  surprise  to 
both  readers  and  restaurant  owners  that 
this  arbiter  of  good  taste  is  in  fact  a  warm 
and  funny  woman  who  wishes  she  had 
more  time  in  the  neighborhood  with  her 
spouse  and  two  cats.  Also,  Pixa  is  sym- 
pathetic with  the  temperaments  of  res- 
taurateurs, though  "I  don't  think  that  any- 
one in  their  right  mind  should  con- 
template going  into  the  business."  Her 
own  father  owned  a  bar  and  grill  that 
was  "a  very  popular  lunch  place  with 
Atlantic  City  [New  Jersey]  politicians." 

Carefully  avoiding  the  paternal  foot- 
steps, Pixa  graduated  from  Douglas  Col- 
lege to  become  a  writer  for  the  Sun  news- 
papers in  Baltimore.  After  a  brief  stint 
at  the  stove  of  her  first  husband's  Carib- 
bean cruise  ship,  she  moved  west  and 
became  a  feature  writer  for  the  Examiner 
in  the  early  seventies. 

"For  a  while  I  was  their  lunatic  fringe 
specialist."  Pixa  recalls.  "At  the  time, 
there  were  lots  of  New  Age  discoveries 
going  on.  I  guess  1  interviewed  all  the 
gurus  passing  through,  all  the  cults, 
people  who  did  things  with  metaphysics 
and  New  Age  therapies." 

Then  an  Examiner  reader  survey  re- 
vealed a  hunger  for  more  "food  news." 
This  prompted  the  paper  to  ask  Pixa  to 
join  forces  with  R.B.  Read,  restaurant 
columnist  and  author  of  the  Under- 
ground Gourmet,  a  popular  guidebook 
to  inexpensive  Bay  Area  eateries. 

"I  started  writing  lunch  reviews  while 
Read  wrote  the  dinner  reviews,"  says 
Pixa.  "and  then  when  he  died  [about  a 
year  later |  it  all  just  fell  to  me.  At  one 
point  I  was  writing  four  reviews  a  week, 
which  probably  made  me  the  most  pro- 
lific restaurant  reviewer  in  the  country, 
if  not  the  world." 

Like  many  kinds  of  critics.  Pixa 
employs  a  star  system  to  rate  her  sub- 
jects. Based  on  one  or  more  visits  in  the 
company  of  her  "food-knowledgeable" 
friends,  she  evaluates  a  restaurant's  food, 
atmosphere,  service  and  hygiene,  award- 
ing one  to  four  stars  per  category.  Pixa's 
reviews  appear  in  the  "Epicure"  section 
of  the  Wednesday  Examiner  and  some- 
times in  summary  on  Friday. 

Pixa  says  there  are  "rarely  any  dis- 
agreements" between  members  of  her 
dining  parties,  once  they've  exchanged 
tastes  and  comments. 

If  you  were  ever  to  see  me  in  the 
reviewing  process,  you'd  be  amazed  at 
how  easy  it  is,"  she  continues.  "You  can 
look  at  the  quality  of  ingredients,  for  one 
thing,  the  choice  of  raw  materials  before 
they're  even  assembled  into  a  dish."  She 
also  assesses  "the  seasonings  and  the  way 
it's  presented  on  a  plate." 

After  hundreds  of  such  critiques.  Pixa 
has  of  course  developed  unusually  well 
educated  taste  buds.  "If  a  restaurant  does 
a  dish  that  you've  had  before,"  she  says. 
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Restaurant  critic  Bea  Pixa,  a  one-woman  Chew  and  Tell  Dept. ,  also  reviews  the  starchy  world  of  San  Francisco  society  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Here  she  waxes  incognito  in  her  Noe  Valley  home,  so  all  you  foodmongers  out  there  won't  recognize  her  when  she 
drops  in  to  chow  down.  PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POL! 


"you  can  easily  compare  that  to  what 
you  remember  the  dish  to  have  repre- 
sented." But  comparisons,  for  a  critic, 
are  dangerous  if  not  odious. 

"I  must  figure  out  early  on  what  the 
intention  of  the  restaurant  is,"  notes  Pixa. 
"A  place  like  Masa's  [on  Bush  Street] . 
for  example — its  intention  is  to  be  a 
high-quality,  restaurant,  a  pinnacle  of 
epicurean  delight.  For  them,  anything 
short  of  perfection  is  a  fall  from  grace. 
If  you  go  to  a  neighborhood  restaurant, 
like  Rami's  [on  Church  Street],  it  isn't 
trying  to  be  Masa's.  Rami's  is  trying  to 
be  Rami's.  It's  trying  to  be  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  cafe  serving  good  food. 
They  can  be  a  'four-star'  neighborhood 
cafe.  The  stars  are  allotted  according  to 
genre." 

But  Pixa  stresses  her  belief  that  local 
dining  tastes  have  changed  since  the  "un- 
derground" days  of  R.B.  Read.  "There's 
more  money  around  now  than  there  was 
then,"  she  claims.  "There's  [also]  more 
interest  in  fine  dining.  The  standard  for 
a  meal  when  I  first  came  to  San  Francisco 
was,  how  much  do  they  serve?  Now  the 
ideal  is  to  have  small  portions  of  ex- 
quisite food.  You're  not  buying  it  by  the 
pound  anymore.  If  I  weight  my  reviews 
in  any  way,  it  would  be  towards  the  up- 
scale end,  because  I  think  that's  what  my 
editor  wants." 

The  editor  does  not,  however,  tell  Pixa 
where  to  eat.  "I  pick  the  places,"  she 
says,  "and  what  happens  is.  if  it's  a  place 
with  a  lot  of  money  behind  it,  they're 
often  savvy  enough  to  hire  PR  people 
who  beat  the  drum  for  them."  She's  par- 
tial to  establishments  that  have  never 
been  reviewed  by  other  critics,  and  to 
"places  that  have  interesting  menus, 
where  you  can  tell  they're  trying  to  be 
creative.  I  like  the  idea  of  a  chef  who 
isn't  just  going  the  safe  route,  just  doing 
the  veal  piccata  and  the  chicken  cordon 
bleu.  So  often  you  go  into  a  restaurant 
and  what  they've  done  is  an  assembly 
job.  They've  ordered  pat£  from  Marcel 
and  Henri  and  the  desserts  from  Just  Des- 
serts, and  something  in  the  middle  comes 
from  some  other  suppliers,  and  they  just 
kind  of  reassemble  it  on  the  plate  and 
serve  it  up  as  their  own." 

In  such  cases.  Pixa  hopes  she  doesn't 
get  encouraged  to  do  a  review.  The  res- 
taurateurs "often  think  that  I  can  'save' 
them,  that  I'm  the  one  who's  gonna  pull 
them  out  of  near-bankruptcy  ...  All  too 
often,  when  they  send  me  their  menu, 
it's  very  obvious  why  they  may  not  be 
doing  well:  a  boring  menu!  There's  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  their  restaurant  from 
several  thousand  others  in  the  city.  And 
it's  very  hard  for  me  to  justify  going 
there  unless  I  get  calls  from  a  significant 


number  of  people  who  have  eaten  there, 
saying,  'This  is  an  undiscovered  little 
treasure.' 

As  for  her  own  little  neighborhood, 
Pixa  thinks  it's  becoming  more  interest- 
ing, food-wise.  "I  think  Panos  does  a 
good  job,"  she  opines.  "Tien  Fu  isn't  bad 
for  Chinese  food  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
think  Rami's  is  trying  hard  in  a  creative 
way  and  doing  a  very  nice  job."  Her 
review  of  Rin's,  shortly  after  its  opening 
last  year,  was  also  positive.  Pixa  be- 
lieves, "Were  it  not  for  zoning  problems, 
Noe  Valley  could  absorb  more  restaurants 
than  it's  got." 

But  Pixa  is  now  turning  more  and  more 
of  her  attention  away  from  the  restaurants 
and  the  neighborhood  and  towards  the 
tonier  parts  of  town.  Her  new  assignment 
grew  out  of  yet  another  effort  by  the 
Examiner  editors  to  stimulate  reader  in- 
terest. At  a  staff  meeting  some  six 
months  ago,  Pixa  suggested  a  society 
column,  because  "so  much  of  San  Fran- 
cisco revolves  around  social  events,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  community  is  woven 
through  with  people  who  are  doing  good 
works  just  because  they  want  to  be  so- 
cially noticed,  or  because  they  really  be- 
lieve they're  doing  good  works . . .  and  if 
people  see  their  names  in  print,  they're 


gonna  buy  your  paper." 

Pixa  "had  no  intention  of  writing  the 
thing"  at  the  time,  but  got  picked  by  the 
editors,  partly  because  "I  do  start  off 
with  some  name  recognition  "The  names 
with  which  she  peppers  her  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday  col- 
umns include  the  likes  of  the  Magnins, 
the  Aliotos,  and  the  Coppolas,  and  a 
coterie  of  visiting  executives,  politi- 
cians, royalty  and  entertainers.  The 
events  she  attends  often  as  not  are  well- 
catered  fundraisers  for  arts  groups  and 
needy  causes,  attended  by  big  names 
who  expect  to  rub  elbows  with  other  big 
names.  "Charlotte  Mai  Hard's  name  is 
magic,"  notes  Pixa. 

At  this  point  the  seasoned  restaurant 
critic  is  still  getting  her  bearings  as  a 
chronicler  of  the  elite.  "The  important 
thing  about  doing  this  job  for  me."  she 
says,  "is  not  to  lose  my  personal  sense 
of  values  and  understanding  of  friend- 
ships and  what  real  friendship  is,  as  op- 
posed to  friendship  based  on  my  potential 
usefulness." 

And  Pixa  has  no  more  intention  of 
becoming  an  aristocrat  herself  than  she 
ever  did  of  owning  a  restaurant.  "I  hope 
that  I  never  get  to  the  point  where  I  think 
I'm  one  of  them"  she  declares,  "because 
that  way  lies  madness."  □ 


bspbciauy  W  you/ 

From  the  Andes 
to  Noe  Valley 

BOLIVIAN  A|  Woo, 

I 

tDEAL  FOR 
fY  /SAN  FRANCISCO 
WEATHER  sweaters 


1302CASTRO&24thSt. 

San  Francisco  C A  94II4 
(415)  I*30 
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•  Schools'  Shuffle  • 

Continued  from  Page  I 

lion  in  urban  impact  funds  slated  for  the 
district. 

Alvarado  Principal  Rose  Barragan  ex- 
pressed concern  last  month  that  the  loss 
of  even  a  small  share  of  the  money  desig- 
nated for  Alvarado  under  the  desegrega- 
tion plan  might  mean  that  the  school 
could  not  afford  all  the  new  teachers  it 
had  hired  in  June.  She  said  the  new 
teachers  and  the  resulting  lower  student- 
teacher  ratio  were  critical  to  the  success 
of  this  year's  program  at  Alvarado. 

Although  by  mid-August  the  school 
district  had  yet  to  produce  a  final  budget 
for  the  new  school  year,  a  hopeful  note 
did  come  from  district  spokesperson 
Felix  Duag.  According  to  Duag,  all  new 
teachers  hired  as  part  of  the  desegrega- 
tion effort  were  assured  of  their  posi- 
tions. He  also  said  cuts  in  the  desegrega- 
tion program  would  be  made  in  areas  not 
directly  affecting  the  classroom.  "You 
have  to  keep  cutting  all  around  the 
edges,"  Duag  said. 

Still,  Barragan  is  worried  about  the 
chances  for  continued  district  support  for 
lowered  enrollment  at  Alvarado,  particu- 
larly since  the  district  may  come  under 
pressure  from  the  state — which  provides 
the  majority  of  funds  for  the  desegrega- 
tion plan — to  save  money  by  raising 
class  size.  The  state  allows  a  much  higher 
maximum  of  students  per  classroom  than 
Alvarado  has  planned  for.  (The  school 
hopes  to  have  no  more  than  23  students 
per  class.) 

Further  complicating  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that  money  previously  allocated 
for  building  modification  has  been  frozen 
along  with  other  desegregation  funds.  As 
a  consequence  the  school's  new  compu- 
ter lab  may  not  be  installed  for  several 
months,  and  the  construction  of  room 
partitions,  permitting  more  classroom 
space,  may  also  have  to  be  delayed. 

Alvarado  will  be  able,  however,  to  ex- 
pand its  operating  space  by  converting 
into  classrooms  the  offices  of  the  School 


Pennies  Add  Up  to  Humanitarian  Aid 
for  Victims  of  El  Salvador's  War 


Penny  jars  for  peace  will  dot  Bay  Area 
shops  this  month  as  part  of  a  campaign 
to  raise  $40,000  for  rebuilding  villages 
in  El  Salvador  that  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  war. 

"We're  hoping  people  will  bring  in  the 
pennies  they  have  sitting  on  their  kitchen 
tables  and  desks  and  dump  them  into  our 
jars,"  said  Bethe  Westgard  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of 
El  Salvardor  (CISPES),  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations sponsoring  the  penny  drive. 

"Other  coins  will  not  be  excluded," 
she  added.  "Neither  will  dollar  bills." 

CISPES  organizers  calculate  that  the 
large  jars  which  will  be  displayed  in  cafes 
and  stores  hold  $300  in  pennies  each.  If 
the  20  jars  distributed  throughout  San 
Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  are  filled, 
$6,000  will  be  raised  for  agricultural, 
medical,  educational  and  building 
supplies  for  El  Salvador. 

The  jars  will  be  in  stores  from  now 
until  Dec.  15,  when  the  money  will  be 
added  to  funds  raised  from  other  CISPES 


of  the  Arts  Association,  which  will  relo- 
cate elsewhere.  The  school  will  also  spill 
over  into  the  rooms  currently  used  by  the 
Alfa  Da  Developmental  Center,  a  private 
day  care  facility.  Alfa  Da  received  formal 
word  from  the  district  last  month  that  it 
had  two  months  to  vacate. 

Alvarado's  expansion  has  caused  some 
tension  between  the  school  and  Alfa  Da. 
which  has  been  at  the  Alvarado  site, 
using  heretofore  empty  space,  for  several 
years.  "They  think  they  can't  do  [the 
school's]  program  around  me,  but  I  think 
they  can,"  said  Dana  Miller,  head  of  Alfa 
Da.  She  added  that  she  might  have  con- 
sidered moving  even  if  the  district  had 
not  evicted  her  because  of  bad  feelings 
emanating  from  Alvarado.  "I  don't  want 
to  be  in  a  situation  with  hostile  feelings," 
Miller  said. 


projects  and  delivered  to  El  Salvador  in 
time  for  Christmas.  At  press  time, 
CISPES  was  waiting  for  confirmation 
from  a  handful  of  Noe  Valley  shops  and 
organizations  that  had  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  displaying  the  jars. 

The  proceeds  from  CISPES's  six- 
month  fundraising  campaign,  called  "Re- 
building El  Salvador,  Rerooting  Lives, 
Rerouting  Dollars,"  will  be  used  to  re- 
build villages  in  rural  areas  of  El  Sal- 
vador which  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
seven-year  war.  Fundraisers  hope  recon- 
struction of  these  villages  will  allow  poor 
campesinos  to  return  home  from  refugee 
camps. 

Other  projects  of  the  fundraising  cam- 
paign include  an  Oct.  4  bike-a-thon 
pledge  ride,  a  raffle  for  a  week's  vacation 
in  Puerta  Vallarta,  and  a  Dec.  6  Sweet 
Honey  in  the  Rock  concert  at  the  Berke- 
ley Community  Theater.  For  information 
on  any  of  these  projects,  call  CISPES  at 
861-0425.  □ 


Miller,  who  also  runs  a  toddler  center 
for  very  young  children  at  4299  23rd  St. , 
said  her  main  concern  now  was  finding 
another  site  so  she  could  keep  her  staff 
working  and  provide  childcare. 

Barragan  noted  that  some  of  the  ill 
will  between  the  two  schools  resulted 
from  information  given  to  Miller  by  the 
district's  property  management  office. 
That  information  suggested  that  Alfa  Da 
might  be  able  to  stay  notwithstanding 
Alvarado's  stated  need  for  the  space. 
"I'm  most  disturbed  that  [Miller]  was 
misled,"  Barragan  said.  She  also  said 
that  Alvarado  will  have  to  conduct  some 
of  its  planned  activities  outside  in  the 
school  yard  until  Alfa  Da  leaves. 

Despite  apparent  obstacles.  Barragan 
remains  confident  that  hard  work  and 
commitment  by  the  staff  at  Alvarado  will 


result  in  a  very  successful  school  year. 

In  other  school  news,  several  site 
changes  are  in  the  works  for  San  Fran- 
cisco schools,  so  you'd  better  check  with 
the  district  to  find  out  where  to  send  your 
child  this  fall. 

Locally,  the  Buena  Vista  Alternative 
School,  presently  at  2641  25th  St.,  will 
be  moving  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to  the 
site  of  the  Kate  Kennedy  Children's 
Center,  1670  Noe  St.  Reason  for  the 
change:  Buena  Vista  needs  more  room 
after  having  shared  its  location  for  some 
time  with  the  Mission  Education  Center, 
which  plays  host  to  students  newly  ar- 
rived in  this  country. 

Kate  Kennedy,  meanwhile,  will  pack 
up  and  move  all  but  about  50  of  its  197 
day-care  students  to  the  Edison  School 
site,  3531  22nd  St.,  and  will  share 
facilities  with  the  elementary  school. 
Kate  Kennedy  serves  both  pre-school 
and  school-age  children;  the  older  kids 
will  be  making  the  move  to  Edison,  while 
the  younger.  pre-Ks  will  remain  at  Kate 
Kennedy. 

Kate  Kennedy  has  a  long  history  in 
Noe  Valley,  and  many  old-timers  re- 
member it  well.  Named  for  one  of  the 
city's  first  women  public  school  princi- 
pals, Kennedy  was  an  elementary  school 
until  the  late  1970s.  Declining  enroll- 
ment then  caused  its  demise  as  an 
elementary  school,  and  the  site  was  trans- 
formed into  a  children's  center.  Now  with 
Buena  Vista  School  moving  in,  it  looks 
like  it  will  become  an  elementary  school 
once  more,  although  with  the  Buena 
Vista  name. 

Finally,  there's  no  word  yet  on  a 
change  in  the  procedure  for  registering 
students  at  the  city's  popular  alternative 
schools,  such  as  Rooftop  on  Burnett  Ave- 
nue or  Douglas  Alternative  School  in 
Eureka  Valley.  Parent  groups  have  been 
meeting  with  the  board  of  education  in 
an  attempt  to  create  a  sign-up  system 
that  would  spare  parents  those  long, 
often  overnight  registration  lines  in  De- 
cember. One  plan  under  consideration:  a 
lottery  system.  □ 
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House  Plants 
Garden  Supplies 

3817  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 


STORE  HOURS: 

MONDAY  11-6:00 
TUES-THURS  10-6:00 
FRIDAY  11-7:00 
SATURDAY  10-6:00 
SUNDAY  11-5:00 
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A  stroll  down  Noe  Street  reveals  several  architectural  gems  dating  from  the  late  19th 
century.  The  homes  at  1051.  1082  and  1 104  Noe  (left  to  right,  above)  were  among  the 
subjects  of  a  recent  Moonlight  Victorian  Walk  by  local  historian  Judith  Lynch,  which 


quickly  evolved  into  a  Flashlight  Walk  when  the  moon  failed  to  cooperate.  There  was  no 
word  on  how  the  residents  of  these  houses  responded  to  the  sudden  crowd  of  people 
gathering  outside,  training  a  searchlight  on  their  Victorian  windows. 

PHOTOS  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD 


Noe  Valley  Victorian  Gems  Sparkle  Despite  Missing  Moonbeams 


By  Mark  Phillips  Green 

Noe  Valley  is  in  San  Francisco's  sun 
belt — relatively  speaking,  of  course. 
Thus  a  "Moonlight  Victorian  Walk"  led 
by  architectural  historian  Judith  Lynch 
the  evening  of  June  22  seemed  like  a 
safe  bet. 

A  manageable  band  of  some  20  Victo- 
rian house  buffs  assembled  at  the  Noe 
Valley  Library  for  a  live,  walking  lecture 
on  local  lore.  But  there  was  one  signifi- 
cant absence:  the  moon. 

Undaunted,  Lynch  conducted  Noe 
Valley's  first  Flashlight  Tour  and  gave  the 
crowd  a  "darkly"  pleasant  peek  into  Noe 
Valley  trivia. 

She  started  out  the  tour  with  a  history 
lesson  on  old  San  Francisco.  "Flat  areas 
were  settled  first.  The  earliest  districts 
were  Telegraph  Hill,  South  of  Market, 
the  Mission  and  Noe  Valley,"  named  for 
the  early  Spanish  administrator  Victor  de 
Jesus  Noe,  who  once  presided  here. 

Land  titles  and  clearly-marked  property 
boundaries  were  in  short  supply  during 
San  Francisco's  early  days,  she  said. 
Twenty-fourth  Street  was  called  Park  Av- 
enue,  and  23rd   Street   was  Horner, 


4  out  of  5 
Convicts  Were 
Abused  Children 

Your  contribution  today 

can  help  reduce  the  number  of 

criminals  tomorrow. 

If  everyone  who  reads  ihis  today  sends  in  $1.00  (or 
morel  10  the  Child  Abuse  Prevennon  Society,  there  would 
be  enough  money  to  buy  a  home  to  house  all  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Services  in  San  Francisco.  When  you  think 
about  it.  that  s  quite  a  bargain. 

The  idea  is  to  combine  the  current  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Programs  with  the  Child  Abuse  Council  under  one 
roof  Here,  parents  would  find  help  for  both  themselves 
and  their  children.  This  house  would  also  allow  for  much 
needed  expansion  in  additional  services. 

These  services  offered  in  one  place  could  make  effective 
differences  in  treating  and  aiding  families.  Think  about  it 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know  there  is  a  place  in  this  city  that 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  help''  And  wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know 
that  you  helped  to  make  it  happen'' 
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Child  Abuse  Prevention  Society  ot  San  Francisco 
"a  non-profii  organisation 


named  for  an  early  gold  baron  who  later 
went  broke. 

'The  1860s  were  plagued  by  continual 
land  disputes,"  says  Lynch,  and  the 
city's  steep  hills  were  a  great  problem  to 
urban  development,  also.  "Public  trans- 
portation amounted  to  horse-drawn 
street  cars,"  she  said,  "and  it  wasn't  until 
1873  that  the  city  had  its  first  cable  car." 
Only  then  did  hillside  living  become 
widely  desirable. 

"At  their  peak,  there  were  13  different 
cable  car  companies  in  San  Francisco," 
Lynch  continued,  "all  operating  indepen- 
dently." There  was  even  a  cable  car  turn- 
around at  25th  and  Castro  until  1941, 
complemented  by  a  cable  car  bam  at  the 
spot  where  Little  Bell  Market  is  today. 

Houses  are  a  good  indicator  of  a 
neighborhood's  age,  according  to 
Lynch,  and  because  Noe  Valley  was 
spared  significant  destruction  during  the 
earthquake  and  fire  of  1906,  many  en- 
dured to  tell  a  story  of  those  early  days. 

"The  early  Victorian  designs  were  rel- 
atively simple,"  said  Lynch,  pointing  to 
a  good  example  at  1104  Noe  St.  The 
fronts  of  the  houses  were  flat  but  a  "false 
facade"  made  them  look  bigger. 


"Virtually  every  1870s  house  had  iron 
spikes  at  the  top  of  the  facade,"  said 
Lynch.  This  look — now  called  the 
Italianate — sought  to  exaggerate  the 
home's  vertical  appearance. 

The  attempt  to  exaggerate  vertical  ap- 
pearance is  no  surprise  considering  the 
width  of  some  lots.  In  those  unregulated 
days  "some  home  lots  were  as  small  as 
25  feet  wide.  In  Bernal  Heights,  lots  as 
narrow  as  12'/2  feet  were  recorded,"  said 
Lynch. 

"It  wasn't  until  the  1880s  that  the 
'Stick  style'  Victorian  came  into  fash- 
ion," noted  Lynch.  Like  the  preceding 
design,  the  accent  was  on  height,  but 
square  bay  windows  were  a  new  innova- 
tion. (See  photo,  above,  of  the  house  at 
1082  Noe  St.) 

In  addition,  "comer  houses  were  now 
commonly  in  combined  use,"  with  a 
store  on  ground  level  and  a  residence 
above,  she  said. 

Ten  years  later,  what's  now  called  the 
"Queen  Anne"  was  becoming  fashion- 
able. "Peaked  roofs  with  horizontal  bands 
of  color — to  give  a  wider  appearance — 
were  the  style,"  explained  Lynch. 

In  the  1890s,  the  ravages  of  inflation 


were  also  setting  in.  "New  home  prices 
were  around  $3,500,"  said  Lynch,  add- 
ing, however,  that  Mark  Hopkins  "spent 
nearly  three  million  dollars  on  his  Nob 
Hill  mansion,"  only  to  watch  it  bum  fol- 
lowing the  great  earthquake  of  1906. 

The  1890s  also  marked  the  introduc- 
tion of  "tower  homes,"  like  the  one  at 
1051  Noe  St.  (see  photo),  and  the  rounded 
bay  window,  considered  one  of  the 
crown  jewels  of  Victorian  architecture. 

"Many  of  the  early  tower  homes  were 
all  show,"  said  Lynch.  "The  turrets 
weren't  functional,  but  proved  you  could 
afford  them."  By  her  count.  387  tower 
houses  have  survived  in  San  Francisco  to 
this  day. 

Also  still  present  on  many  Noe  Valley 
homes  is  the  individual  stamp  of  its  ar- 
chitect: the  design  features  and  custom 
treatments  that  marked  the  builder's  dis- 
tinct personality. 

These  calling  cards  were  barely  visible 
on  Lynch's  June  Victorian  walk,  so  she 
plans  to  have  another  on  Friday.  Oct.  17, 
8  p.m.,  starting  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library, 
451  Jersey  St.  A  full  moon  is  scheduled 
to  accompany  the  tour,  but  you  never 
know:  bring  flashlights.  □ 


Make  it  a 
birthday  to 
remember. 


Send  the  FTD® 
Birthday  forty® 
Bouquet. 
Call  or  visit  us 
today. 


FLOWERS 


824-3233 


4080  24th  St.  (Noe) 


Visit  our  new  Nob  Hill  store 
at  968  Bush  (at  Taylor)  and  enjoy  free  parking 
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SAVE  YOUR  SMILE 


In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  our  office 
we  are  offering  all  our  new  patients: 

•  A  complete  oral  exam 
•  X-rays  as  needed 
•  Teeth  cleaned  and  polished 

All  for  $25.00  (normal  cost  $80.00). 
Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  safeguard  your  smile.  Make  an  appointment  for  yourself 
or  the  entire  family  today. 

This  offer  good  until  9/30/86 

Glenn  BelenD.D.S. 

Dentistry  with  a  Gentle  Touch 

3208  Mission  St. 
(One  Block  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  641-8900 


—     Mlrtrl^    11,0,1  Y  — 

RISTORANTE 

ITALIAN  CUISINE 

( )|)<  n  seven  days 

SERVING  Ll'NCH  Monday  thru  Friday 
BRUNCH  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

OUTDOOR  PATIO  DIM  Mi  •  PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR  PARTIES 

NOW  AT  TWO  LOCATIONS  IN  NOE  VALLEY 

1136  24TH  STREET  •821-6005  and  4109  24TH  STREET  •  821-1515 
SAN    FRANCISCO   <H  1  1  I 


4128  24th  St. 
550-1300 


B.J.  Droubi 
Real  Estate 

We  love 
Noe  Valley! 

B.J.  Droubi  Barbara  Gullion 

Joel  Bridgman  Terry  Lee 

Tom  Campbell  Keith  McCollom 

Patricia  Carapiet  Peggy  Mclntyre 

Mark  Holcombe  Tom  Norwick 

David  Gaskin  Shirley  Wygant 
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COLOR  &  DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
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PRINTMAKING 
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FALL  SESSION 
SEPTEMBER  22  -  DECEMBER  13, 1986 


CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS 
AND  CHILDREN 

on  site  parking,  security 


333  DOLORES  ST 


863-6890 


NOEBODY'S  INN 

"Where  Everyone  Goes" 
The  New  Bar  with  Art  at  Heart! 
Now  the  home  of  the 


OS  \Va 


l_=)  Adl"  Ass*  cSaINoin 


We  are  proud  to  sponsor  the 
Lip  Rippers  softball  team  and 
men  and  women's  pool  teams. 

4054  24th  Street  285-0674 


1st  Ining  Lounge 

Now  Open  in  Noe  Valley 
Live  Entertainment! 

Piano  Bar,  Sunday,  4-8  pm 
Belly  Dancing  Tuesday  Evening 
Jazz  Band,  Wednesday  Evening 
Sing-along  Thursday  Evening 

Free  hors  d'oeuvres 

A  Great  Place  to  Meet  Your  Friends 


4026  24th  St. 
821-6789 


(next  to  Elisa's) 
Health  Spa) 
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J  Will  Stop 
At  Clipper, 
Not  at  26th 

By  Dcni.se  Minor 

The  J -Church  streetcar  stop  at  the 
corner  of  Church  and  26th  streets  will 
move  one  block  north  to  Clipper  Street 
this  Tail  unless  some  nearby  residents  ap- 
peal the  change  to  the  board  ot  super- 
visors. The  stop  sign  on  Church  Street 
at  26th  will  also  be  eliminated. 

City  Transportation  Planner  Gerald 
Robbins  explained  the  change  at  an  Au- 
gust hearing  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  saying  it  was  illogical  to  have  a 
car  stop  at  26th  only  two  short  blocks 
from  the  27th  Street  stop.  "There's  only 
about  290  feet  between  the  two,  which 
makes  it  about  the  shortest  run  in  the 
city,"  said  Robbins. 

Moving  the  stop  would  place  it  equi- 
distant from  the  two  nearest  stops  (24th 
and  27th  streets).  Transit  planners  also 
calculated  the  move  would  save  the  J  an 
average  of  30  seconds  each  run  because 
cars  would  gain  more  speed,  especially 
with  the  stop  sign  elimination. 

But  Eue  W.  Lee,  owner  of  the  Modern 
Market  on  26th  and  Church,  is  afraid  the 


The  wheels  of  municipal  bureaucracy  turn — in  .some  cases,  a  block  at  a  time  Thus,  the 
J -Church  streetcar  will  henceforth  stop-  at  Clipper  rather  than  26th.  in  an  effort  to  speed 
service.  PHOTO  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD 


move  will  ruin  his  business  since  a  good 
many  of  his  customers  are  those  waiting 
for  or  getting  off  Muni. 

"It  seems  to' me  capricious  to  make 
this  change,  and  not  worth  the  damage 
just  to  save  a  minute,"  said  Suzanne 
Taylor  of  26th  Street,  who  spoke  at  the 
hearing  on  Lee's  behalf.  "The  presence 
of  that  market,  which  is  open  until  11 
p.m..  makes  the  area  safer.  I  don't  want 


We  feature 
a  full  line 
of  organic 
produce 


Check  out 
our  back 

to  school 
specials 


3939  24th  St.  San  Francisco    282-9500  9-8  pm  7  days 


2(10  Caledonia 
Sausalito 
332-9M0 
9-7  daily 
11-6  Sunday 


2140  Polk  St 
San  Francisco 
673-7420 
9-9  pm 
7  days 


1240  Sutler 
San  Francisco 
474-8488 
9-9  pm 
7  days 


1023  Stanyan 
San  Francisco 
564-2800 
9-8  pm 
7  days 


770  Francisco 
San  Rafael 
459-8966 

10-  7  daily 

11-  7Sunday 


Open 
for 

Lunch 

& 

Dinner 
Daily 


TIEN  FU 

BAR  &  CHINESE  CUISINE 


Bar  282-1440    1 1  am-2  am 
Restaurant  282-9502    11  am- 11  pm 


nenciis,  etc. 


to  see  it  fail." 

Jim  Nelson  of  Whitney  Street,  how- 
ever, said  he  approved  of  the  change.  "I 
stopped  riding  Muni  years  ago  because 
it's  too  slow,"  he  said.  "Everything  they 
do  to  improve  the  system  helps." 

Robbins  said  the  neighborhood  group 
Friends  of  Noe  Valley  had  approved  the 
alteration,  which  is  only  one  of  a  series 
of  changes  the  city  will  make  to  speed 


up  the  J-Church  line.  At  15th  and  17th 
streets,  the  streetcar  will  pre-empt  traffic 
signals,  saving  additional  time,  he  noted. 

Army  Street  resident  Miriam  Blaustein, 
who  spoke  at  the  hearing  as  an  individual 
and  not  as  a  representative  of  Friends, 
said  she  didn't  mind  moving  the  car  stop 
from  26th  to  Clipper,  but  wished  the  city 
would  keep  the  stop  sign  at  26th.  "My 
view  is  that  people  use  26th  Street  as  a 
parallel  speedway  [to  Clipper |  Removing 
that  stop  sign  is  not  in  the  community's 
interest,"  she  said.  "I'm  getting  a  lot  of 
calls  from  people  who  say  we  need  all 
those  stops." 

Margaret  Dorcey  agreed  with  Blau- 
stein, adding  that  the  fire  station  on  26th 
Street  drew  a  lot  of  children  on  class 
outings,  and  removing  the  stop  sign 
might  pose  a  hazard  for  them. 

DPW  Hearing  Officer  Henry  Anderson 
claimed  that  removing  the  stop  would 
actually  make  the  area  safer.  "The  pattern 
seems  to  be  that  all  the  stop  signs  are 
next  to  ignored  if  they  fall  too  frequently. 

"1  think  that  after  a  short  time  you'll 
find  these  measures  to  be  an  improve- 
ment to  the  neighborhood,"  he  said  after 
approving  the  changes. 

Robbins  said  the  changes  would  go 
into  effect  in  about  two  months  if  Ander- 
son's decision  stands. 

Yoon  Lee,  son  of  Eue  Lee.  said  his 
father  was  considering  appealing  the  de- 
cision to  the  board  of  supervisors.  □ 


WALK  TO  MY  NOE  VALLEY  OFFICE! 

Dr.  Susan  R.  Sheldon 

Dentist 

For  your  convenience, 
evening  and  weekend 
appointments  available. 


4162  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 
285-2946 


BENS5 JERRYS 

VEBM0NT3  FINEST  ALL  NATURAL  KI  CSm 

"OTHER  WORLDLY  ...  leaves  in  the  dust  all  the  super  premium 
competition  with  the  unpronounceable  names." 

®fie  Pilabelprua  inquirer 

"Ben  &  Jerry's  licks  the  rest." 

DAILY©  NEWS 

"Ben  &  Jerry's  Heath'Bar  Crunch  is  the  best  ice  cream  in 

3!lie$o*ton  (globe 


America.' 


AVAILABLE  IN  THESE 
EUPHORIC  FLAVORS 


chocolate 

HEATH  "BAR  CRUNCH :  Vanulaice 
cream  with  b\g  chunks  of  Chopped 
Heath*  Dafs 
WHITE  RUSSIAN :  Mode  with  real 

Kahlua  coffee  liqueur 
NEW  \t)RK  SUPER  FUDGE  CHUNK: 
Super  fudg/  chocolate  ice  cream 
wrth  pecans,  walnuts,  chocolate 
covered  almonds. and  dark  and 
white  chocolate  chunks. 
FRENCH  VANILLA 


BEN  JERRY'S 
P.O.  BOX  2.40 
WATERBURV.  VERMONT 
05676 

(802)244-56^1 


BUTTER  PECAN 
DASTARDLY  MASH    Chocolate  ice  cream 

with  almonds,  pecans,  chocolate  drtjps, 

and  raisins  mixed  in. 
MINT  WITH  OREO  COOKIE :  Sweet 

Cream  flavored  with  all  natural. 

uncolored  peppermint  extract  with 

whole  &  broken  Oreo* cookies  added  in. 
VANILLA  CHOCOLATE  CHUNK: 

Our  French  Vanilla  ice  cream  Loaded 

wiLh  pure  chocolate  chunks 
FRESH  dORGJA  PEACH 


ir  YOUR  GROCER 
DOESN'T  HAVE  IT 

ASK  FOR  IT. 
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More  Than  a  Skin  Care  Salon 

Excellence  and  Experience 
in  Beauty  Therapy 


Fall  Special:  Free  European  Eyelash  Tinting 
with  Facial,  with  this  ad.  Expires  9/30/86. 


Celia  Rose 
Scott  Fisher 
Licensed  Estheticians 


561  Castro 
(above  Headlines) 
626-7700 


booksellers 


Noe  Valley's  Full  Service  Bookstore 


3910  Twenty  Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez 
San  Francisco  94114  ■  (415)  282-8080 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  AM  -  9  PM 
Sunday  11  AM  -6  PM 


Randall  Kostick 
Carol  Ruth  Silver 
James  Holloway 


Dear  Noe  Valley  Neighbors 

The  dust  has  finally  settled  and  we're  in  full 
swing  to  help  you  with  all  your  real  estate  needs: 
sales,  purchases  and  property  management. 

Stop  by  and  meet  our  staff: 

Debra  Hersh  Ginger  Karels 

Laura  Taylor  Mary  Travers 

Marcia  Thomas  Al  Rosen 

Patsy  Gordon  Mike  Philipson 

And . . .  pick  up  a  free  smoke  detector  for  your 
home — let's  keep  Noe  Valley  safe! 

Best  regards, 
Zephyr  Staff 

3841 24th  Street 

Sales:  695-7707       Property  Management:  695-7878 


VISIT  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 

GLOBAL 
TRAVEL 
TOO 

We  can  give  you  instant  tickets  at  the  lowest  possible 
fares  with  our  new  computer  reservation  service. 

Ask  Us  About  Summer  Travel. 


Haight 

1697  Haight  St  (at  Cole) 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
431-6204 


Noe  Valley 

4005  24th  St. 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
647-4304 

NO  FEE 


Russian  Hill 

2230  Polk  St.  (at  Vallejo) 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
776-5300 


AIRLINES  •  AMTRAK  •  HOTELS 
TOURS  •  CRUISES  •  EURAILPASS 


1651  Polk 
(at  Clay) 
775-7577 

1414  Castro 
(at  25th  St 
550-7577 

Daily  10am-9pm 
Sunday  11am-6pm 


TUE  •  WED  •  THUR 

(Rent  2  Tapes  For  The  Price  Of  1! 
Some  exceptions  apply) 

Many  Titles  As  Low  As  99C 

•  Feature  Films  $1.99 

•  New  Releases  $2.99 

•  X-Rated  $2.99 

•  New  X-Rated  $3.99 

•  Used  Tapes  From  $14.95 

•  Video  Players  $6.99 

•  Blank  Cassettes  •  No  Membership  Fee 


544  Castro 

Between 
18th  &  19th 
on  Castro 


JuiSA'S 

Luisa's  Specialties 


621-8515 


Combo  Seafood  Plate  with  linguini, 
soup  or  salad 

Fresh  Clams  and  Mussels  with  linguini, 
soup  or  salad 

Prawns  and  Scallops  in  .emon  and  butter  sauce 
with  linguini,  soup  or  salad 

Vegetarian  Lasagne,  soup  or  salad 

Home  Made  Gnocchi,  verde  or  white,  with 
meat  balls  or  Italian  sausage,  also  al  pesto 

Veal  Salt  in  Bocca  alia  Romana  with  pasta 
Chicken  Cacciatore  with  pasta 

Plus  a  variety  of  other  specialties 
Pasta,  Seafood,  Veal,  and  Chicken  Dishes 
Special  Gourmet  Pizza  and  Varieties  of  Calzone 

Food  To  Take  Out 
Luisa's  Home  Made  Bread  Served  with  All  Entrees 

Serving  Lunch  Mon-Sat  11  AM-4  PM 
Brunch  on  Sunday  11  AM-4  PM 
Featuring  omelets  and 
other  egg  dishes 
Dinner  4  PM  to  Midnight,  Sun-Thurs 
4  PM-1  AM  Friday  and  Saturday 

Full  Bar  •  Espresso  &  Cappuccino     Italian  Pastries 
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Booths  for  Youths 

St.  Philip's,  the  parochial  school  on 
Diamond  near  24th,  offers  a  range  of  in- 
struction from  Montessori  pre-school 
through  eighth  grade,  all  the  while  keep- 
ing its  tuition  among  the  lowest  in  town. 
To  help  hold  down  costs,  St.  Philip's 
Church  is  sponsoring  a  two-day  Parish 
Festival  in  the  schoolyard  on  Saturday. 
Sept  27.  and  Sunday.  Sept.  28.  from 
II  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Elizabeth  Street  be- 
tween Castro  and  Diamond  will  also  be 
closed  off  during  the  festivities.) 

A  cornucopia  of  attractions,  including 
a  rattle ,  crafts,  a  dunking  booth,  food, 
games  and  entertainment  for  the  whole 
family,  promises  to  make  the  weekend 
memorable  and.  hopefully,  profitable 
St.  Philip's  is  looking  to  raise  $50,000 
lor  its  school  from  the  weekend  affair. 

For  more  information  about  the  festi- 
val.  or  to  donate  goods  or  services,  con- 
tact Nancy  Roddick  at  641-1946. 


SHOR  T  TAKE  S 


The  Big  Fix 


When  we  reach  the  hundred  year 
mark,  most  of  us  have  overworked  wir- 
ing and  cranky  plumbing,  and  the  Noe 
Valley  Ministry's  home  is  no  exception. 
And  unless  this  century-old  edifice  at 
1021  Sanchez  St.  gets  a  new  roof,  vis- 
itors may  soon  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
church's  sanctuary  and  gaze  directly  up 
to  heaven. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Ministry  has  set  up  a  Centennial  Re- 
vitalization  Fund,  aimed  at  defraying  the 
costs  of  much-needed  building  improve- 
ments. Two  events  in  upcoming  weeks 
should  boost  this  fundraising  drive  and 
provide  satisfying  evenings  of  entertain- 
ment as  well. 

Bobby  McFerrin  headlines  a  night  of 
performing  art  on  Sunday,  Sept.  14.  at 
the  Ministry,  beginning  at  7:30  p.m. 
Joining  virtuoso  vocalist  McFerrin  will 
be  musician  Keith  Terry,  vaudevillian 
Derique  McGee,  flutist  Larry  Kassin  and 


At  wit's  end9  There's  plenty  to  spare  within  the  nefarious  noggin  of  Harriet  Schiffer. 
who'll  appear  with  the  Dale  Miller  Band  Sept.  28  at  Rami's  Caffe.  1361  Church  St.,  in  a 
benefit  for  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry's  Centennial  Revitalizalton  Fund 


others.  Tickets  are  $8,  and  you  can  pick 
them  up  at  Aquarius  Records  on  24th 
Street  in  advance,  or  at  the  door  the 
night  of  the  event. 

Also  benefitting  the  construction  fund 
is  restaurateur  Rami  Sternfeld's  auction 
and  buffet  celebrating  the  third  birthday 
of  Rami's  Caffe,  1361  Church  St.  Fes- 
tivities at  the  popular  eatery  run  from 
4  to  8  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Sept.  28. 

In  addition  to  a  sumptuous  buffet  of 
Middle  Eastern  food  and  the  auction  of 
donated  works  of  art.  the  evening  fea- 
tures music  by  the  Dale  Miller  Band,  re- 
partee from  raucous  raconteuse  Harriet 
Schiffer,  and  the  ongoing  enlightenment 
of  master  of  shmooze  Roger  Rubin.  Your 


Now  Open  in  Noe  Valley 

Yerba  Buena  Deli  &  Cafe 


- 

ffiffff 


Serving  a  wide  selection  of 
sandwiches*  soups,  and  chili 

*Price  of  all  sandwiches  includes  a  choice 
of  one  of  our  fine  homemade  salads: 

•  New  potato  with  fresh  dill 
•  Carrot  walnut    •  Sweet  &  sour  slaw 
•  Pasta  with  pesto  and  toasted  pine  nuts 

Coming  Soon .  • .  Entrees  to  Go 

All  food  served  here  or  to  go 

3998  Army  St.  641-0332 
(at  Sanchez) 

New  Summer  Hours:  11  am-7:30pm  Mon-Fri 
Sat  11  am-6:30  pm  •  Closed  bunday 


$20  includes  entertainment,  the  buffet 
and  a  glass  of  wine. 

For  more  information  or  advance  tick- 
ets, call  Kit  Cameron  at  821-4117  or  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry  at  282-2317. 


The  Asphalt  Jumbo 

Ex-hippies  still  flock  to  Grateful  Dead 
concerts,  aging  lemmings  still  hit  the 
beach,  and  expatriate  New  Yorkers,  in 
need  of  a  nostalgia  fix,  head  for  the  New 
York  City  Street  Games  Fair,  being  held 
once  again  this  year  at  James  Lick  Middle 
School.  ("PS.  1").  Castro  and  25th 
streets. 


The  eighth  annual  event  takes  over 
James  Lick's  playground  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  14.  from  I  to  4  p.m.  Actual  trans- 
planted New  Yorkers  will  compete  side 
by  side  with  California  sycophants  and 
bewildered  Mid  westerners  in  such  as- 
phalt csoterica  as  stickball.  punchball. 
skully.  sioopball  and  double-dutch. 

Admission  to  the  fair  for  adults  is  S3, 
which  includes  free  raffle  tickets  for 
New  York  prizes. 

Children,  who  get  in  for  nothing, 
should  be  forewarned  that  their  mothers 
may  have  learned,  long  ago  and  far 
away,  how  to  fish  a  ball  out  ol  a  street 
sewer  dram 

All  participants  are  encouraged  to 
bring  nostalgic  childhood  memorabilia 
from  N.Y.C.,  like  buttons,  shirts  or 
sLiapbooks  For  more  information,  call 
Muriel  Kroll  at  386-0780  or  221 -9955. 

Gypsy  Love  Songs 

After  two  recent  treatments  on  him. 
one  with  Placido  Domingo  and  the  other 
with  a  host  of  flamenco  dancers.  Noe 
Valley's  own  Ina  Chalis  Ensemble  con- 
tinues the  current  revival  of  Bi/.et's  Car- 
men with  two  slightly  edited  perfor- 
mances of  the  opera  this  month  The  cur- 
tains part  on  this  exotic  tale  of  gypsy 
love  at  4  p.m.  on  Sept.  21  and  28  at  the 
Community  Music  Center,  544  Capp  St. 
near  21st.  For  more  details  on  the  opera  or 
the  ensemble,  call  Chalis  at  826-8670. 

More  Notes  to  Hear 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  for  its  own 
roof  (described  above),  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry  continues  to  house  the  Noe  Val- 
ley Music  series  on  Saturdays  this 
month.  The  fall  season  starts  with  a 
Sept.  13  performance  by  Windham  Hill 
recording  artist  Michael  Hedges, 
described  by  series  coordinator  Larry 
Kassin  as  "the  Jimi  Hendrix  of  the  acous- 
tic guitar." 

Continued  on  Page  12 


hoenix  Academy 


Grades  Pre-K  through  Tenth 

554-0307 

Formerly  Sunset  Community  School 

est.  1970 

44  Page  Street 
San  Francisco  94102 

Between  Market  and  Gough 
(Easily  accessible  by  BART,  MUNI, 
and  all  Metro  lines) 

•  Low  Tuition 

•  Financial  Aid 

•  Daycare 
•  Accelerated  and 
Remedial  Programs 
Available 
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SHOR  T  TAKES 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 

Norman  Salant  and  Benjamin  Bossi 
bring  their  saxes  to  play  on  Sept.  20.  Fi- 
nally. thcTannahill  Weavers  form  a  quin- 
tet of  pipes,  guitar,  bouzouki.  riddle,  and 
three-pan  harmonies  for  a  presentation 
of  Scottish  and  Celtic  music  on  Sept  27 

All  these  concerts  start  at  8:15  p.m.. 
and  you  can  get  details  and  information 
(in  advance  tickets  by  calling  the  Minis- 
try, 1021  Sanchez  St..  at  282-2317 

H  u  mm- Babe! 

Can  bars  play  ball?  You're  invited  to 
lind  out  as  Tien  Fu  and  Noe's  bar  execute 
a  challenge  soltball  match  at  the  Upper 
Douglass  Park  (Douglass  and  27th 
streets)  on  Sept.  7  Tyrone.  Tien  Fu's 
suave  bartender,  says  the  game  will  last 
from  noon  to  7  p.m.,  and  invites  you  to 
come  see  him  if  you  need  details  or 
doubt  his  word. 

Folsom  Feet 

Entertainers,  corporate  sponsors, 
community  groups  and  just  plain  party 
types  come  together  again  this  year  for 
the  Folsom  Street  Fair,  which  overtakes 
South  of  Market's  renascent  Folsom  be- 
tween Seventh  and  1 1  th  streets  on  Sept.  21 
from  1 1  a.m.  until  dusk. 

The  event,  which  is  expected  to  draw 
upwards  of  100,000  revelers,  will  be- 
nefit Coming  Home  Hospice  and  Rita 
Rockett.  who  has  prepared  home-cooked 
dinners  for  S.F  General's  AIDS  patients 
every  Sunday  for  the  past  two  years. 
Live  entertainment  promises  to  be  some- 
what of  a  cross  between  Busby  Berkeley 
and  Steven  Speilberg:  a  Sutro  Tower  rep- 
lica shooting  beams,  a  monster  breath- 
ing smoke  and  fire,  sculptures  of  the 
birth  of  Venus  and  Neptune  with  live 
models,  the  Zazu  Pitts  Memorial  Or- 
chestra, comedians,  food,  beer.  .  .  you 
get  the  picture. 

Bud  Light,  Foremost-McKesson  and 
the  Lurie  Corporation  are  among  the  cor- 
porate underwriters.  Community  United 


Against  Violence  will  provide  security. 
Pacific  Bell  is  donating  dumpsters  and 
the  Conservation  Corps  will  fill  'em. 

Coming  Home  Hospice,  which  re- 
cently began  renovations  on  its  new 
facility  at  115  Diamond  St.,  has  been  a 
ground-breaking,  care-giving  organiza- 
tion since  its  inception  in  1980.  Coming 
Home  provides  emotional,  medical  and 
household  support  services  for  victims 
of  AIDS  and  other  terminal  diseases. 
With  the  conversion  of  the  former  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  Convent  into  a  resident 
care  facility.  Coming  Home  will  be  able 
to  assist  those  patients  loo  ill  or  other- 
wise incapacitated  to  stay  in  their 
homes,  but  for  whom  hospital  care  is 
still  unwarranted. 

Further  inlormation  about  this  year's 
Folsom  Street  Fair  may  be  obtained  by 
phoning  863-8579  or  548-2572.  For  ad- 
ditional details  about  the  Coming  Home 
program,  call  285-5615 


Care  for  Kids 

You're  not  too  old  or  so  callous  that 
you  can't  remember  what  it's  like  to  be  a 
kid  in  need  of  love  and  care.  Maybe 
you're  willing  and  able  to  offer  some  at- 
tention to  a  needy  kid.  Alternative  Fam- 
ily Services  is  now  recruiting  foster 
homes  for  children  aged  10  to  18,  espe- 
cially refugees  whose  parents  remained 
behind  in  their  native  countries,  and  ado- 
lescents in  need  of  independent  living 
skills.  Foster  parents  participate  in 
monthly  training  and  support  groups,  re- 
ceive regular  time  off,  and  have  close 
contact  with  agency  staff,  and  their  fos- 
ter kids  are  placed  in  appropriate  school 
and  vocational  programs.  Call  239-2900 
to  find  out  more. 

Also.  Huckleberry  House,  which  has 
been  helping  kids  ever  since  the  Summer 
of  Love,  is  looking  for  kind  adults — 
single  or  families — who  can  take  in  a 
taiubled  teen  for  up  to  three  weeks  at 
least  once  every  three  months.  While  the 
kids  are  placed  with  a  "host,"  Huckle- 
berry House's  Time  Out  Program  pro- 
vides backup  financial  support,  a  24- 
hour  crisis  line,  and  counseling  to  the 
teens  and  their  families.  If  you  think  you 
qualify  for  the  program,  call  the  House 
at  621-3003. 


1L 


SHOE  and  BOOT  REPAIR 

•ATHLECTIC  and  ORTHOPEDIC  REPAIRS 
►HANDBAG,  BELT,  TOTE  REPAIRS  •ACCESSORIES 


Monday  -  Friday  (9-6) 
Saturday  (9-5) 


4071  -  24th  Street 
(between  Noe  and  Castro) 


824-9399 


Aerobics  that  Make  a  Difference! 


Mission 

Mission  Community 
Recreation  Center 

2450  Harrison  Slre«l 
biwn  20th  and  2131 
Mon/Tue/Thur      6  15  PM 
Sal  10  15  AM 


Please  wear  shoes  and 
bring  a  mat  or  towel 


Upper  Noe 

Upper  Noe  Rec.  Center 

Oay  and  Sanchez  at  30th 
Mon/Wed/Fn       6  00  PM 


Angela  House 

(415)  282-3577 


'Gran  Kermes'  Time 

The  30th  Street  Senior  Center  is  spon- 
soring its  fifth  annual  "Gran  Kermes,"  a 
day-long  earnival  featuring  Latin  Ameri- 
can food,  crafts  and  entertainment  at  the 
center.  225  30th  St..  hetween  Church 
and  Dolores,  on  Saturday.  Sept  6.  from 
10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

The  "Gran  Kermes"  is  last  becoming  a 
favorite  tradition  in  the  inner  Mission, 
bringing  together  people  of  all  ages  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  to  enjoy  the  varied 
cookery,  traditional  dress,  song  and 
dance  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Highlights  of  this  year's  celebration  will 
include  dancing  to  a  live  salsa  band,  the 
crowning  of  the  Kermes  queen  and  king, 
a  raffle  with  cash  prizes,  and  an  array  of 
mouth-watering  food  and  drink. 

Admission  is  free.  Proceeds  from  lood 
and  craft  sales  will  benefit  the  center  as 
well  as  other  non-profit  community 
groups  The  30th  Street  Senior  Center 
provides  a  year-round  program  of  social, 
recreational  and  health  support  to  over 
4.000  San  Francisco  seniors.  For  more 
information  call  Jorge  Santis  at  the 
center.  285-5615. 

Benefit  Sounds 

They  play  music  from  the  '30s  and 
'40s.  and  they've  already  got  a  history  of 
raising  money  for  seniors  and  other 
worthwhile  activities.  So  if  you're  part 
of  a  non-profit  organization  looking  for  a 
dance  band  for  your  benefit  event,  you 
should  call  Gloria  Ryan  and  the 
Moonglow  Dance  Orchestra.  The  or- 
chestra is  an  II -piece,  all-volunteer  en- 
semble that  Ryan  refers  to  as  "a  tenor 
band,"  since  she  plays  one  (tenor  sax) 
and  is  joined  by  three  others,  as  well  as 
by  other  brass  and  rhythm.  The  group  re- 
hearses at  the  California  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  you  can  reach 
Moonglow  there  at  441-1980. 


Family  Ties 


Teenagers  with  a  substance  abuse 
problem  have  a  new  place  to  go  for  help. 
The  U.C.-San  Francisco  Adolescent 
Substance  Abuse  and  Families  Project 


has  received  a  grant  of  $360,000  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  to 
run  a  free  treatment  and  prevention  prog- 
ram for  teenagers  and  their  families. 

The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  help  ado- 
lescents stop  using  drugs  and  prevent 
their  younger  siblings  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  substance  abuse.  Teenagers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  19  are  eligible 
to  participate  if  they  have  a  younger  sis- 
ter or  brother.  9  years  or  older,  who  is  not 
currently  using  drugs.  Treatment  is  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  basis  and  is  not 
suitable  for  adolescents  who  require  hos- 
pitalization 

The  project  is  part  of  the  Famil\ 
Health  Center  at  S  F  General  Hospital  in 
Building  80.  Ward  81.  Additional  sites  in 
San  Francisco  are  scheduled  to  open 
within  the  next  year.  The  project  is 
operating  Mondays  Irom  5  to  9  p.m.  and 
Thursdays  from  9  a.m.  to  noon.  For 
more  information,  phone  Dr.  Ken  Parker 
or  Niobe  Way  at  821-8611.  9  a  m.  to 
5  p.m..  Monday  through  Friday. 


Good  Help 


Good  Samaritan  Community  Center 
on  Potrero  Avenue  is  one  of  several  in- 
stitutions helping  Central  American  re- 
fugees and  others  find  work  here,  and 
you  can  benefit  by  hiring  the  center's 
clients,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  in 
elder  care,  housecleaning.  childcare. 
yard  maintenance,  and  other  things.  The 
center  staff  will  provide  references  and 
serve  as  intermediaries  and  translators  to 
get  the  refugee  workers  off  to  a  good 
start.  Call  Margi  Clarke  at  824-1603  for 
more  information. 


Crisis  on  Capp  St. 

Mission  Crisis  Service  at  810  Capp  St. 
provides  mental  health  services  to  per- 
sons 18  to  60  years  old.  Services  include 
drop-in  counseling,  short-term  therapy, 
and  emergency  medical  evaluation.  The 
crisis  center  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday,  and  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Sunday,  and  outreach/home  visit- 
ing and  consultation  are  offered  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Monday  through. Friday  Phone 
558-2071  if  you  need  more  info. 


ANDERSON'S  FUNERAL  PARLOR 

Understanding  Family  Set  vice  Since  1858 


IvisitOrI 
1  parking  i 

J 

Cremations  •  Burials  •  Worldwide  Shipping 
Phone  647-0150  Day  or  Night 
From  anywhere  in  California  phone  Toll  Free  800  647-0150 
1387  VALENCIA  ST.  at  25TH    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hamed  Shahamiri 
826-6515 


"I'll  sell  your 
property  as  if  it 
were  my  own/' 

•  Free  appraisal 

•  Best  possible  exposure 

•  Professional  marketing 

•  Conscientious  sales  service 

•  Personalized  relocation  service 

•  Property  management 


Century  21  Metropolis  Real  Estate  •  661-1777 


1st  Class  free  with  this  ad 
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Downtown 
Development 
Under  Fire 


By  Annie  Smart 

This  November  Sun  Franciscans  will 
vote  on  the  sixth  attempt  in  15  years  to 
limit  highrise  growth.  The  Aeeountable 
Planning  Initiative  would  close  major 
loopholes  in  the  Downtown  Plan  and 
strengthen  the  city's  Master  Plan,  giving 
special  attention  to  preserving  the  "cul- 
tural and  economic  diversity  of  our 
neighborhoods." 

Proponents  say  that  with  endorse- 
ments from  over  40  organizations,  the 
volunteer  services  of  high-powered  polit- 
ical consultant  Clinton  Reilly.  and  with 
more  money  raised  than  in  the  past, 
momentum  is  building  for  a  victory  this 
time  around. 

"And  the  polls  are  even  more  positive 
than  they've  been  in  the  past,"  says  cam- 
paign coordinator,  Dick  Grosboll.  (A  re- 
cent San  Francisco  Examiner  survey 
found,  for  example,  that  67  percent  of 
San  Franciscans  want  to  "sharply  limit" 
construction  of  new  downtown  highrises. ) 

In  spite  of  its  favorable  outlook,  the 
citizen-sponsored  measure  ran  into  a 
legal  snag  in  August  when  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Superior  Court  judge  refused  to  up- 
hold its  certification.  Petitions  to  put  the 
initiative  on  the  ballot,  signed  by  over 
15.000  people,  lacked  a  one-paragraph 
"notice  of  intention"  required  by  the  State 
Elections  Code.  Four  city  supervisors — 
Willie  Kennedy.  Nancy  Walker,  Richard 
Hongisto  and  Harry  Britt — rescued  the 
measure,  however,  using  their  authority 
to  place  it  on  the  ballot. 

The  Campaign  for  Accountable  Plan- 
ning took  root  about  two  years  ago  as  a 
coalition  of  40-50  groups  called  the  An- 
nual Limit  Coalition.  The  coalition  was 
formed  to  review  the  Downtown  Plan 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Plan  Initiative 
(another  anti-growth  measure)  in  1983. 

The  Downtown  Plan,  which  was  adop- 
ted last  year,  established  an  annual  limit 
on  highrises,  partly  in  response  to  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  the  Annual  Limit  Co- 
alition. But  it  didn't  go  far  enough,  ac- 
cording to  Calvin  Welch,  chair  of  the 
initiative's  drafting  committee. 

"No  one  (including  Downtown  Plan 
proponents]  is  calling  for  unlimited 
growth,"  says  Welch,  "but  it's  a  question 
of  how  much  growth." 

Welch  thinks  the  Downtown  Plan's 
controls  are  insufficient  because  its 
950.000  square-foot  annual  limit  (an 
amount  environmental  impact  reports 
say  the  city  can  absorb)  is  due  to  end 
Oct.  17,  1988  In  addition,  he  says,  eight 
or  nine  million  square  feet  of  proposed 
projects  were  exempted  from  that  annual 
limit. 


Sweatbox  streetcars  stuffed  to  the  gills  are  only  one  side  effect  of  unbridled  downtown 
development  The  Accountable  Planning  Initiative,  which  appears  on  November's  ballot, 
seeks  to  address  such  problems  as  our  overworked  infrastructure,  disappearing  open 
space,  and  skyrocketing  rents  PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON 


To  compensate  for  these  weaknesses, 
the  Accountable  Planning  Initiative 
would: 

•  indefinitely  extend  the  annual  limit; 

•  effectively  cut  the  annual  limit  to 
475 .000  square  feet  by  including  exempt- 
ed projects  in  the  total  permitted; 

•  make  zoning  ordinances  consistent 
with  a  strengthened  Master  Plan  to  help 
preserve  affordable  housing,  neighbor- 
hood-serving businesses,  open  space  and 
a  diversified  city  economy,  and. 

•  require  the  city  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings and  consider  creating  a  job  place- 
ment and  training  program  for  San  Fran- 
cisco residents  funded  by  developers. 

"No  one  believes  it  will  create 
economic  nirvana."  said  Welch  of  the 
measure,  "but  it  will  address  imbalances 
that  then  need  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
next  administration." 

One  of  these  imbalances — a  problem 
which  affects  people  in  nearly  every 
neighborhood — is  the  high  demand  and 
low  supply  of  affordable  housing.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Downtown  Plan  environ- 
mental impact  report.  1,000,000  square 


The  Only  Pub  on  Dolores  Street 

See  the  Giants  in  Giant  Cable  Vision— 8  x  10  ft.  Screen! 


1600  Dolores  St.  (at  the  corner  of  29th  and  Dolores)  550-9192 


feet  of  office  development  (or  the  equiva- 
lent of  oneTransamenca  Pyramid)  means 
3.000  additional  units  of  housing  are 
needed.  Competition  for  this  much  co- 
veted housing  mercilessly  pushes  prices 
up. 

"I  don't  think  it's  coincidental  that 
we've  got  one  of  the  highest  housing  mar- 
kets in  a  city  that's  had  one  of  the  biggest 
building  booms."  said  Grosboll 

Welch  added  that  high  oflice  vacancy 
rates  (currently  about  17  percent)  and  low 
housing  vacancy  rates  (under  one  per- 
cent) have  led  to  a  situation  where  it's 
almost  "as  expensive  to  rent  600  square 
feet  of  a  one-bedroom  apartment  as  it  is 
to  rent  600  feet  of  luxury  of  fice  space." 

Another  problem  that's  not  controlled 
by  the  Downtown  Plan,  said  Welch,  is 
office  growth  incursion  into  neighbor- 
hoods like  South  of  Market,  North  Mis- 
sion and  the  base  of  Potrero  Hill. 

"Our  position  is  that  these  neighbor- 
hoods (which  border  the  financial  dis- 
trict] are  a  precious  commodity,"  said 
Welch,  because  they  harbor  not  only 
warehouses   and   light  manufacturing 


areas  but  artists'  living  and  working 

spaces. 

By  promoting  a  "one-crop"  office 
economy  in  an  area,  he  explained,  the 
city  narrows  the  diversity  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  housing  becomes  scarcer  and 
more  expensive,  pushing  poor  residents 
out. 

Welch  noted  that  specialty  retailers 
were  also  being  displaced  from  down- 
town and  relocating  on  neighborhood 
streets.  There  they  find  cheaper  rents, 
but  put  a  strain  on  the  community's 
economy  by  driving  prices  up. 

In  the  initiative  backers'  view,  unbri- 
dled office  development  also  makes  for 
crowded  buses,  traffic  congestion,  and 
fierce  competition  for  parking  places. 

For  every  1.000.000  square  feet  of 
new  office  development,  they  point  out, 
there  are  almost  1,000  more  people  driv- 
ing to  work.  Many  of  those  people  are 
commuters  who  avoid  the  $30-a-day 
downtown  parking  fees  by  parking  in  San 
Francisco  neighborhoods  and  taking 
Muni  or  BART  to  work. 

We  can't  rely  on  future  mass  transit 
improvements  to  alleviate  the  parking 
and  traffic  problems  either,  says  Welch, 
referring  to  plans  to  purchase  additional 
BART  trains,  extend  the  Muni  Metro  and 
construct  a  Muni  turnaround  loop  at  Em- 
barcadero  station. 

"The  federal  government  just  announced 
a  $230  billion  deficit,"  he  said.  But  the 
Downtown  Plan  "assumed  money  would 
come  from  the  feds"  to  accommodate 
downtown  growth's  effects  on  transporta- 
tion. "I'm  here  to  say  I  don't  believe  it 
will  happen." 

He  also  doesn't  believe  that  special 
housing  and  transit  fees  imposed  since 
1981  on  highnse  developers  will  ade- 
quately compensate  for  costs  incurred  by 
new  growth. 

But  won't  downtown  growth  bring 
more  jobs  to  San  Franciscans?  Unfortu- 
nately, it  will  benefit  others  more,  says 
Welch.  He  projects  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  new  jobs  will  go  to  city  residents. 

"The  people  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  sold  a  bill  of  goods,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  a  reliance  on  non-residents  only 
exacerbates  problems  like  traffic  conges- 
tion and  parking 

One  way  to  mitigate  these  adverse  ef- 
fects is  to  give  priority  to  training  and 
placing  San  Francisco  residents  in  those 
jobs,  a  step  advocated  by  the  Accounta- 
ble Planning  Initiative. 

Welch  says  that  all  of  these  prob- 
lems— housing,  traffic,  parking,  mass 
transit,  employment — "are  becoming  an 
acid  eating  away  at  a  sense  of  well-being 
that  once  characterized  our  city  ...  a  city 
that  was  one  of  the  most  livable  cities  in 
the  United  States." 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  it's  not 
too  late  to  affect  the  course  of  events, 
but  action  must  be  taken  soon. 

"If  we  have  another  five  years  of  un- 
controlled development,  this  town  will 
become  something  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,"  he  said. 

"We're  quickly  running  out  of  time."  □ 
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A  Noe  Valley  Woman's 
Life  in  the  Fields  of  Nicaragua 


By  Anne  Sec/nans 

Editor's  Note:  Noe  Valley  resident  Eliza- 
beth Priee  spent  three  weeks  as  a  "har- 
vest brigadista"  (a  volunteer  w  orker)  on 
a  farm  in  Nic  aragua  last  Dec  ember.  (For 
a  rundown  on  the  work  brigades  availa- 
ble through  the  Nicaragua/!  Information 
Center,  see  our  story,  page  15.)  Price 
shared  her  experienc  e  in  an  interview 
with  the  Voice  last  month: 

What  inspired  you  to  join  a  harvest 
brigade? 

Some  of  my  friends  had  gone  to 
Nicaragua,  but  I  wanted  to  see  the  situa- 
tion for  myself.  Also,  my  uncle,  sister, 
and  I  harvested  sugar  cane  and  fruit  in 
Cuba  a  few  years  ago,  so  I  guess  it  runs 
in  the  family. 

Were  harvesting  skills  necessary? 

Not  to  join  the  brigade,  but  we  didn't 
have  the  skills  necessary  to  pick  as  many 
coffee  beans  as  the  Nicaraguans.  The 
goal  was  to  fill  a  100-pound  bag  in  one 
day.  We  never  did.  The  trees  are  as  high 
as  a  person,  and  the  beans  are  hard  to 
pick  because  they  don't  all  ripen  at  once. 

Did  the  amount  you  harvested  contri- 
bute to  Nicaragua  economically? 

Definitely,  every  bit  helps.  Those 
beans  wouldn't  have  been  picked  if  we 
weren't  there.  Too  many  people  are  either 
out  fighting  the  Contras,  protecting  the 
land,  or  dead. 

Only  60  percent  of  Nicaragua's  coffee 
was  harvested  last  year,  compared  with 
80  percent  this  year.  That  means  together 
we're  doing  something. 

What  were  the  other  members  of  your 
brigade  like? 

It's  a  national  brigade,  though  10  of 
the  40  people  were  from  the  Bay  Area. 
We  were  mostly  all  students  ranging  in 
age  from  about  16  to  65. 


Also  on  our  farm  were  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  El  Salvadoran  brigadistas  It 
was  amazing  that  people  from  Denmark 
came  to  pick  coffee! 

What  expec  tations  did  you  have  upon 
leaving? 

It  was  a  frightening  undertaking.  Be- 
fore I  went  down,  I  had  constant  images 
of  being  killed.  I'd  never  been  to  a  war- 
torn  country  before.  As  it  was,  I  never 
felt  so  safe.  They  had  a  whole  army  bat- 
talion guarding  us  They  took  very  good 
care  of  North  Americans.  They  were  told 
they'd  be  in  deep  trouble  if  anything  ever 
happened  to  us. 

I  also  expected  the  harsh  living  condi- 
tions, but  was  surprised  at  how  well  we 
all  worked  together  under  the  pressure 
of  those  conditions. 

Could  you  describe  those  living  condi- 
tions? 

We  lived  in  cubicle  rooms  with  eight 
bunks  stacked  two  high — there  was  no 
privacy  anywhere.  The  beds  were  just 
two  boards  laid  out,  no  mattresses.  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  a  window. 
There  were  30  of  these  cubicles  off  of  a 
long  hallway,  with  no  electricity.  I  think 
the  building  was  a  stable  at  one  time. 
We  were  lucky  on  our  farm,  though;  a 
lot  of  brigades  didn't  have  running  water, 
or  the  volunteers  had  to  pick  coffee  from 
trees  on  sliding  mud  hills. 

The  farm  was  in  Matagalpah,  which  is 
75  miles  north  of  Managua.  It  is  the  rich- 
est coffee  growing  area,  but  was  also  the 
center  of  the  revolution.  Everyone  car- 
ries guns — children,  women,  the  elderly. 

What  was  a  typical  day  like  for  a  har- 
vest brigadista? 

At  5  a.m.  you  get  up.  use  the  outhouse, 
and  gather  your  gear.  Then  you  go  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  breakfast  of  beans,  rice  and 
coffee.  By  6  a.m.  you're  in  the  fields 
working  while  the  sun  comes  up.  You 
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Elizabeth  Price  spent  last  Christmas  as  a  "harvest  brigadista"  picking  coffee  on  a  farm  in 
the  north  central  part  of  Nicaragua. 


work  until  noon  and  are  given  a  20- 
minute  lunch  of  rice  and  beans.  Quitting 
time  is  3:30  p.m.  Every  evening  we  were 
given  a  history  lesson.  The  Nicaraguans 
are  very  proud  of  their  country  and  were 
very  eager  for  us  to  learn  its  history. 

We  brought  things  like  soy  sauce, 
curry,  and  salsa  to  spice  up  the  rice  and 
beans.  We  tried  to  find  ways  to  make  the 
most  stressful,  most  primitive  living  con- 
ditions more  tolerable.  It  was  a  strange 
feeling,  though;  we  had  more  material 
goods  among  us  than  they  will  ever  see 
in  their  whole  lives. 

Do  you  feel  that  your  going  helped  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  the  people 
of  the  U.S.? 

Yes,  I  was  surprised  there  was  no  hos- 
tility— we  stood  out  so  much  as  North 
Americans.  They  're  amazed  that  we'd  give 
up  all  our  possessions  and  go  down  and 
live,  even  for  three  weeks.  It's  such  a  short 
period,  we  are  a  very  spoiled  people. 

What  about  the  $100  million  aid  to 
the  Contras?  What  will  happen  to  the 
Nicaraguans  you  worked  with? 

Life  will  be  harder,  but  the  U.S.  has 
no  chance  of  winning  because  most 
Nicaraguans  support  the  government 
they  fought  so  many  years  to  attain.  They 
will  lie  down  and  die  to  protect  it,  or 
flee  back  to  the  mountains  and  fight  from 
there,  like  before.  The  standard  of  living 
will  also  go  down.  The  U.S.  is  trying  to 
starve  out  Nicaragua  by  creating  short- 
ages through  embargoes  and  increased 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

What  do  you  think  Nic  araguans  would 
want  Americ  ans  to  hear? 

They  would  want  us  to  know  that  they 
will  fight  to  the  death  and  $100  million 
won't  change  that.  Nicaraguans  just  want 
to  feed  their  children,  send  them  to 


school,  and  lead  a  decent  life.  They  want 
to  be  left  alone.  They  are  not  a  dangerous 
people,  they  are  not  warmongers,  they 
are  powerless.  Yet  they  are  forced  to  put 
all  their  energy  into  this  war. 

The  U.S.  feels  threatened  by  their  form 
of  government,  but  it  is  important  for 
Americans  to  realize  that  60  percent  of 
the  land  is  in  private  hands.  It  belongs 
to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

But  the  U.S.  has  initiated  a  blood  bath 
and  more  people  continue  to  die.  There 
wasn't  anybody  I  met  who  hadn't  lost 
somebody  in  the  revolution.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  war  is  the  absence  of  old  peo- 
ple in  Nicaragua.  The  average  age  is  15. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  learned 
about  yourself  or  Nicaragua? 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  soldiers 
as  a  positive  force.  I  felt  so  safe.  The 
people  in  the  army  battalion  were  so 
friendly,  one  of  the  soldiers  sang  songs 
for  us.  On  Christmas  day  they  led  us  on 
hikes  in  the  woods  and  on  Christmas  Eve 
they  killed  a  calf  for  a  special  meal. 

It's  also  obvious  that  the  people  are 
better  off  in  every  way  than  they  were 
seven  years  ago.  With  improved  health 
care,  there  is  no  malnutrition,  no  swollen 
bellies.  And  education — on  this  farm, 
which  supports  30  people,  they  had  a 
school  and  a  day-care  center. 

Do  you  plan  to  return? 

Yes,  I  feel  connected  with  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  Some  people  go  back  over 
and  over  again.  Americans  are  attracted 
to  a  society  in  change;  it's  new  and  excit- 
ing. And  people  feel  like  they're  actually 
doing  something  there.  Besides,  it  is  an 
incredibly  beautiful,  tropical  land.  □ 


VIDEO  UNC 

Rent  one  and  get  a  second  movie  free! 
Offer  good  on  /a.qPv(®) 
Wednesdays 


3903  24th  St 

Monday  &  Tuesday 
2  movies  for  $4.00 
Wednesday  Special 
Rent  one,  get  one  free 

Rent  any  movie 
for  $1.88  with 
special  card. 


647-0310/1 

Collect  a  coupon 
worth  50c  with  each 
$2.75  movie  rental. 
Collect  five  and  get 
One  Free  Movie  Rental! 
(We'll  cover  the  quarter.) 


Open  Mon.  -  Sat.  11  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon-8  p.m. 
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The  'Brigadistas':  Mending  the  Wounds  of  War 


By  Anne  Semans 

"It  is  important  for  Americans  to  go 
down  and  see  for  themselves  that  the  U.S. 
is  perpetrating  a  tragedy.  Nicaraguans 
just  want  to  build  a  society,  the  way 
America  did." 

— Elizabeth  Price.  Brigadista 

Since  1983,  about  1,500  North  Ameri- 
cans have  traveled  to  Nicaragua  as  mem- 
bers of  international  work  brigades.  Wheth- 
er harvesting  coffee,  building  houses  or 
planting  trees,  they  toil  alongside  Nicara- 
guans  and  other  foreign  "brigadistas"  in 
an  effort  to  save  a  country  ravished  by 
the  U.S. -backed  Contra  war. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Bay  Area  residents  have 
joined  these  volunteers.  (For  a  first-hand 
account,  see  the  interview  with  Noe  Val- 
ley resident  Elizabeth  Price  that  starts  on 
page  14.) 

Below  is  a  partial  listing  of  the  several 
types  of  brigades  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  interests  of  different  age,  occupa- 
tional, ethnic  or  work  groups.  For  more 
information  or  an  application,  call  the 
Nicaraguan  Information  Center  in  Berke- 
ley at  549-1387. 

Reforestation  Brigades 

Much  of  Nicaragua's  land  has  been 
severely  deforested  by  years  of  war  and 
exploitation  by  American  lumber  com- 
panies. Reforestation  was  a  governmen- 
tal priority  after  the  revolution,  but  was 
sacrificed  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
Contra  war. 

These  reforestation  brigades  are  co- 
sponsored  with  the  New  York-based 
Nicaraguan  Exchange  by  the  Environ- 
mental Project  on  Central  America,  a 
group  of  environmentalists  working  to- 
ward a  peaceful  and  environmentally 
sound  solution  to  the  Central  American 
crisis. 


The  project's  long-range  plans  call  for 
the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  to  pro- 
vide windbreaks  and  protect  Nicaragua's 
farmland  against  flooding  and  erosion. 

Brigades,  composed  of  about  50  mem- 
bers, work  during  the  months  of  June 
and  August  on  stints  lasting  four  weeks. 
The  cost  per  person  is  about  $700.  not 
including  transportation  to  and  from 
Nicaragua. 

Project  Brigades 

These  brigades  are  designed  to  attract 
people  with  trade  skills.  Groups  of  about 
10-25  help  build  school? ,  clinics  and 
homes  in  Nicaragua.  Because  of  the 
many  Nicaraguans  diplaced  by  the  war. 
project  brigades  generally  work  on  con- 
struction of  new  houses  in  safer,  more 
fertile  areas  of  Nicaragua. 

Project  brigades  are  organized  locally, 
and  groups  such  as  the  Bay  Area  Con- 
struction Brigade  (BACB),  encourage 
new  participants  by  hosting  slideshows 
and  informational  evenings  in  the  area. 

Sixteen  men  and  women  of  the  BACB 
recently  returned  from  a  six-week  project 
in  northern  Nicaragua.  The  brigadistas 
built  eight  brick  houses  and  installed  a 
water  system  on  a  cooperative  farm  sup- 
porting 35  families.  Members  described 
intensive  12-hour  work  days  often  fol- 
lowed by  six-hour  vigils  (nightwatch  for 
Contras).  The  brigade  also  raised  $25,600 
for  tools  and  materials  (purchased  from 
Canada  due  to  the  U.S.  trade  embargo), 
which  were  given  to  the  Nicaraguans  at 
the  project's  end.  The  cost  for  project 
brigade  members  is  about  $700,  plus 
transportation  .and  the  cost  of  tools  and 
materials. 

Harvest  Brigades 

A  poor  country,  Nicaragua  must  rely 
on  agriculture  for  most  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change. Vital  cotton  and  coffee  crops 


ST.  PHILIP'S 
ANNUAL  FESTIVAL 

A  Noe  Valley  Tradition 

24th  and  Diamond  Streets 


Games,  Beverages,  Food,  Wheels  of  Chance, 
Bingo,  Fun,  Dunking  Machine, 
Entertainment,  Music 


have  been  threatened  by  the  Contra  war. 
and  more  recently  by  the  U.S.  trade  em- 
bargo. A  severe  labor  shortage  exists  in 
Nicaragua  since  workers  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  tight  Volunteers  play  an 
especially  important  role  in  Nicaragua's 
economy  during  the  harvest  season,  which 
runs  from  about  December  through 
March. 

Each  harvest  brigade  is  provided  with 
a  Nicaraguan  health  worker  and  a  group 
leader.  Nearly  all  the  brigades  are  sent 
to  farm  sites  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  country,  where  they  live  and  work 
alongside  Nicaraguan  peasants  and  inter- 
national brigadistas.  Sleeping  in  rough 
barns  or  dormitories,  eating  rice  and 
beans,  picking  coffee  in  mountainous 
areas,  and  working  long  hours  are  typical 
conditions  on  these  brigades. 

Fluency  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  apply- 
ing, although  many  claim  some  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  is  very  helpful. 

Special  contingents  for  women,  youth, 
elders,  and  Third  World  individuals  in- 
terested in  harvest  brigades  have  formed 
in  the  past  three  years.  These  subgroups, 
which  work  at  separate  farm  sites,  pro- 
vide people  with  shared  backgrounds  or 
interests  an  opportunity  to  experience 
Nicaragua  together. 

There  are  six  brigades  leaving  this  har- 
vest season,  each  lasting  three  to  four 
weeks.  The  approximate  cost  is  $1,000, 
including  transportation. 


Science  Teachers 

Nicaragua  is  also  experiencing  mate- 
rial and  personnel  shortages  in  math  and 
science  at  the  college  level.  A  newly 
formed  group  whose  aim  is  to  help  Nica- 
ragua achieve  technological  self-reliance 
and  overcome  the  effects  of  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  sent  its  first  brigade  of 
three  professors  to  Nicaragua  last  March. 


Applicants  must  have  a  master's  degree 
in  science  or  the  equivalent  in  training 
and  experience,  in  addition  to  Spanish 
fluency. 

The  school  term  is  March  through  De- 
cember with  the  first  semester  ending  in 
August.  Teaching  assignments  are  gener- 
ally for  both  terms,  but  it  is  possible  to 
teach  only  one  term. 

Those  unable  to  participate  as  teachers 
can  contribute  to  the  academic  brigades 
in  other  ways — by  donating  books  or 
journal  subscriptions,  attending  a  short 
seminar  to  train  Nicaraguan  professors, 
or  hosting  a  Nicaraguan  graduate  student 
interested  in  obtaining  an  advanced  de- 
gree at  your  university. 

This  program  provides  housing  and  a 
small  stipend.  Transportation  is  covered 
by  the  individual. 

TecNICA 

TecNICA  provides  assistance  and 
training  in  computer  programming,  elec- 
tronics repair,  economics,  engineering, 
and  machining.  The  TecNICA  brigades, 
which  depart  every  two  months,  are 
about  two  weeks  long  and  arranged  on 
an  individual  basis,  depending  on  a  per- 
son's qualifications. 

The  cost  is  $850  and  covers  an  instruc- 
tor's round-trip  flight,  touring,  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  TecNICA  recruits 
interpreters,  computer  programmers,  stat- 
isticians, and  engineers,  as  well  as  people 
with  experience  in  the  industrial  trades 
such  as  electrical  and  mechanical  mainte- 
nance, welding,  and  automotive  and  die- 
sel  mechanics. 

But  others  can  help  by  donating  educa- 
tional materials  and  supplies. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  these 
projects,  call  or  write  the  Nicaraguan 
Information  Center  in  Berkeley  or  the 
Nicaraguan  Exchange  in  New  York.  A 
special  thanks  to  both  these  groups  for 
supplying  the  above  information.  □ 


COFFEE  SPECIALTY  SHOP 
COMING  IN  SEPTEMBER 


SPINELLI 


RAFFLE 

•$1,000  Cash  or  1,000 

Lottery  Tickets 
•Seven  Day  Trip  for 

Two  to  Puerto  Vallarta 
•Seven  Days  at  Club  Tahoe,  Incline  Village- 
Accommodates  six  people! 
•$500  Cash 
•$300  Cash 

Need  not  be  present  to  win 

11  am-6  pm  Saturday  and  Sunday 

September  27  and  28 


Roaster  of  the  Highest  Quality  Coffees 
Purveyor  of  Fine  Teas,  Chocolates 
and  Specialty  Items 


We're  looking  forward  to  being 
part  of  your  neighborhood! 


(CHRISTMAS 
IN 

SEPTEMBER? ! 


150%  OFF! 
Boxed  Christmas  Cards.  Huj»c  Selection 

*J  5056  OFF! 

'    cc  rs      ^™  Have  your  cards  Custom  Imprinted  with  your 
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3V  X  For  a  Special  Gift 

Custom  Personalized  Stationery. 

The  perfect  plan  ahead  gift  50%  OFF! 
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Lunch  and  Dinner 


PASTA 

VEAL 

CHICKEN 

STEAK 

SEAFOOD 


Open  from  11 :30  am  daily  •  7  days  a  week 
3881  24th  Street,  San  Francisco 


PIZZA  RESTAURANT. 


'  •'•V  V*ei  r'm'm 


Shin  Care 
lor  the  SO's 

•  Deep  Pore  Cleansing  Facials 

•  Problem  Skin  Therapy 

•  Body  Waxing 

•  Make  Ups  with  Lessons 

•  Lash,  Brow  Tints  and 
Eyebrow  Arching 

•  Ear  Piercing 

Gift  Certificates  Available 
By  Appointment  Only 

285-4868 

Esthetician.  Patricia  Gerrie 


Home 

Veterinary 

Service 

Mark  D.  Rogers,  D.V.M. 
285-8255 


Practice  Limited  to  House  Calls 
Surgery  &  Hospital  Facilities  Available 


24th  St. 


CHEESE  CO. 


Noe  Valley's  Oldest  Cheese  Store 

We  have  a  great  selection  of  over  350  imported  and  domestic  cheeses. 

10%  Off  for  Senior  Citizens 


3893  24th  St. 
(at  Sanchez)  821-6658 


Open  Mon-Fri  10  am-7  pm 
Sat  10-6  Sun  11-5 


Local  poeTRy 


La  Boheme  Gets  a  Hand 

An  enthusiastic  crowd  caught  the  living  words  of  poet  Q.R.  Hand  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Wednesday  evening  readings  at  Cafe  La  Boheme  "Poetry  from  the  Heart  of  the 
Americas"  features  bilingual  presentations  by  major  poets,  and  a  7;  JO  p.m.  sign-up 
precedes  a  9:30  open  reading.  Stop  by  the  cafe  at  24th  and  Mission  or  phone  285-4122 
for  further  details.  PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS. 


Computer  Graphics  &  Typesetting 
for 

Ads,  Flyers,  Brochures 

Newsletter  and 
Book  Production 

LaserWriter  Printout  Services 

Macintosh  Training 

Xerographic  Enlargements 
and  Reductions 
(64-154%) 

TechArt 

3915  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA 

415-550-1110 
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NIKA  AND  FRIENDS 

POPULAR  AND  BRAZILIAN 

SURVIVAL6  BAND 

R  and  B. 

'.  '  • .'  9  20-86  «••<•*" 

MUMBO  JUMBO 

BRAZILIAN  and  POPULAR 

PHILIP  ZAMORA  TRIO 

a  and  b 

THURSDAY  o^carlos 
me  MISSION 


viva'brasil 

BRAZILIAN 

BLAZING  REDHEADS 

LA  TIN  AND  BRAZILIAN 

■  9-2 »-•« 

BRASILIAN  BEAT 

BRAZILIAN 
9-ZB-09 

KOTQJA 

AFRO-fTJSlON  FUNK 

FRIDAY  Chips  Salsa  and 


other  treats  5.7 


Come  Spoil 


Yourself 


3961 V2  24th  St.  SF 
415  647-3221 

Open  Daily 
11  am-7  pm 
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Kadeka  Shows 
Kids  the  Way 
To  Happy  Feet 

By  Jeff  Kalis* 

"Noe  Valley  is  one  of  the  strongest 
family  communities  in  the  city,"  says 
dancer  Deirdre  Carrigan,  "and  it's  very 
supportive  of  the  arts."  That's  why  she 
was  so  ile lighted  when  her  company. 
Kadeka  Dances  for  Kids,  was  able  to  set 
up  office  in  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry  this 
summer. 

And  Kadeka  will  be  welcoming  the 
artsy  neighborhood  to  a  series  of  classes 
in  creative  movement  for  children  and 
family  dance,  which  begin  at  the  Minis- 
try on  Sept.  22.  Kids  4-  13  years  old  will 
meet  in  groups  according  to  age  on  Mon- 
day afternoons  and  Saturdays  midday, 
while  parents  will  be  encouraged  to 
dance  with  their  2-3-year-olds  on  Tues- 
day evenings. 

Kadeka  is  an  acronym  for  the  first 
names  of  Administrative  Director  Deir- 
dre Carrigan  and  co-founders  Kathe 
Buiick  and  Kathy  Leavelle.  The  three 
met  locally  at  a  1 978  Performing  Arts 
Workshop  and  realized  that,  despite  their 
differing  backgrounds  and  directions  in 
dance,  they  combined  nicely  in  the  eyes 
of  young  audiences. 

They  began  performing  together  at  li- 
braries, and  with  a  grant  from  the  Pack- 
ard Foundation  they  developed  in-school 
programs  on  the  Peninsula.  By  1983 
Steve  Rockwell  had  added  a  male  role 
model  and  joined  Burick  and  Carrigan 
as  a  co-director  of  the  growing  troupe. 

Carrigan  herself  started  ballet  in  Los 
Angeles  when  she  was  7,  and  went  on 
to  study  modern  dance  at  Scripps  and  at 
the  California  Institute  for  the  Arts.  She's 
now  impressed  by  the  impact  of  dance 


Kadeka  members  Helen  Dannenberg  and  Dierdrc  Carrigan  (from  left)  observe  the  trio  at  right  in 
performances,  Kadeka  leaches  children  and  families  the  joys  of  dance  and  movement.  PHOTO  BY 


on  kids  who.  unlike  herself,  have  had 
no  chance  to  see  or  participate  in  the  art 
form.  Kadeka  has  scored  big  with  such 
a  group  at  the  largely  minority  Jefferson 
School  in  Daly  City,  where  the  company 
began  a  residency  in  1983.  The  object  of 
working  directly  in  the  classroom,  notes 
Carrigan.  is  "to  see  that  dance  becomes 
a  regular  part  of  the  kids'  education." 

But  the  current  seven  members  of 
Kadeka  are  also  performers,  and  they  II 
open  the  company's  "home  season"  next 
month   with   performances  (including 


The  Noe  Valley  Music  Series  Presents 

at  Noe  Valley  Ministry 
1021  Sanchez  (nr.  23rd) 


.2 


Sat.  Sept.  13         Michael  Hedges! 

'The  )imi  Hendrix  of  the  acoustic 
guitar!"  Windham  Hill  Records'  most 
exciting  performer  in  a  thrilling  guitar 
and  vocal  evening.  With 
special  surprise  guests!  $8 

Sat.  Sept.  20         Benjamin  Bossi 
&  Norman  Salant 

Romeo  Void's  featured  saxophonist 
meets  the  unclassifiable  sounds  of  Michael  Hedges 

Salant  in  a  duo  sax  evening  of  rock, 
folk  tunes  and  everything  else  $6 

Sat.  Sept.  27         The  Tannahill  Weavers 

Scotland's  finest  group! 
An  extraordinary  evening  of  Scottish  and 
Celtic  music  with  the  hottest  tradi- 
tional music  quintet  on  the  planet!  $8 

All  performances  are  at  8:15  pm  "Call  282-2317  for  information 

Advance  tickets  available  at  Aquarius  Records,  3961  24th  St.  647-2272 


some  audience  participation)  at  the  Wil- 
lows Theatre  in  Concord.  Laney  College 
in  Oakland,  the  Marin  Community  Play- 
house, and  the  new  Zephyr  Theatre  Com- 
plex near  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  and 
Market  Street.  The  company's  repertory 
includes  the  premiere  of  the  humorous 
"What's  Next?'"  funded  by  the  Zellerbach 
Foundation  and  choreographed  by  nation- 
ally celebrated  performer  and  one-time 
Acme  Cafe  cashier  Helen  Dannenberg. 

Kadeka's  funding  from  grants  and  tick- 
et sales  was  bolstered  last  year  by  a  gala 
benefit  at  the  Herbst  Theatre,  which  in- 
cluded appearances  by  a  dancing  Robin 
Williams  and  a  singing  Bobby  McFerrin. 


rehearsal  In  addition  to  staging  their  own 
TOM  WACHS 


The  company  also  charges  a  small  fee 
tor  its  eight-week  classes,  which  are  care- 
fully tailored  to  match  the  locomotor, 
physical,  and  learning  levels  of  the  par- 
ticipants. Younger  dancers,  notes  Carri- 
gan. require  more  imagery  and  less 
abstraction. 

Interested  kids  and  their  families  are 
invited  to  attend  Kadeka's  open  house, 
with  refreshments,  to  be  held  at  the 
Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  St.,  on  Sept.  21 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  And  you  can  call  Kadeka 
at  550-7189  for  information  on  perfor- 
mance schedules,  class  times,  fees,  and 
registration. 


Traditional  Chinese  Medicine 

ACUPUNCTURE  •  HERBS 

for  the  treatment  of 

Fatigue  •  Allergies 

Stress  •  Menstrual  Problems 

Depression  •  Pain 

Stop  Smoking  •  Sports  Injuries 

•  Facial  Tonification 

In  Noe  Valley,  by  appointment 
285-1875 

Beatrice  Bostick,  CA.,  Dip.Ac.  (NCCA) 
Lynda  Thomas,  CA.,  Dip.Ac.  (NCCA) 
David  Rose,  CA.,  Dip.Ac.  (NCCA) 


COMING  TO  NOE  VALLEY 
IN  SEPTEMBER 


M-a-bootique 


J 


Like-new  clothes  for  children. 


Cash,  credit,  consignment 
for  clothes,  furniture,  toys. 
Call  for  details. 

r  i 

With  this  coupon 

20%  DISCOUNT  ON  CLOTHES 

Expire  •  9/30/86 

641-6192 

In  Noe  Valley  Courtyard  Mall,  391 5B  24th  St.,  San  Francisco 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday:  I0:30am-6pm 
Tuesday  and  Thursday:  I0:30am-7pm  •  Sunday  NoonSpm 
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RGONdUT  R6MTVand  invlCSTMehTS 


PROFESSIONAL  help  in 
selling,  buying  or  trading. 


FREE  PROPERTY  EVALUATION 


GIVE  US  A  CALL!      821  -61 1  0 

1304  CASTRO  STREET  -  CORNER  24th 


ABBY  ABINANTI 

Attorney  at  Law 


A  sole  practitioner  emphasizing  powers  of  attorney;  wills;  agreements  to 
purchase  real  property;  agreements  to  purchase  and  manage  businesses; 
contracts;  small  business  advice;  adoptions;  relationship  agreements. 
Over  ten  years  experience  in  Indian  Law.  Civil  litigation  expertise 
in  all  above  areas  plus  employment  discrimination  and  labor  experience. 

3163  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 10  (415)  285-8010 


<$Z^  <££>  *?£Cr  ^^^^^ 


Seafood,  Pasta  and 
Mediterranean  Specialties 


4000  24th  Street       San  Francisco  824-8000 


KADEKA  DANCES  FOR  KIDS 


Creative  Movement  Classes 

for  children  ages  4-13 

[family  classes  for  ages  2  &  3} 


Beginning  Sept.  22 
550-7189 


Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez,  S.F. 


Old  Friend, 
New  Location 


Formerly  of 
Noe  Valley 


Nearly-New  Clothing  for  Women  and  Juniors 
1372  9th  Avenue  (between  Irving  &  Judah) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122  (415)  753-2535 
Clothing  Accepted  on  Consignment 


41 5/285-8588 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUTO  REPAIR  CENTER 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  AUTO  REPAIRS 

•  NOW  OPEN  7  DAYS! 

•  Dependable  Work- 
Honest  Prices 


•  Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 

•  A  Community-Oriented 
People's  Garage 

•  Men  A  Women  Mechanics 

•  Official  California  Smog  Station 


Phone  282-1552 


Now  under  new  ownership! 


€Da/z  j  <?4uto  Service 


An  Independent  Service  Station 


3865  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114 


Smog  inspection 
while  you  wait 


Hopwell's  Restaurant 

Noe  Valley's  Finest  and  Oldest  Restaurant 

Serving  Breakfast  &  Lunch  Daily 
Saturday  &  Sunday  Brunch  All  Day 

Mon.-Fri.  7  am-3:30  pm     Sat.  7:30  am-3:30  pm     Sun.  7:30  am-3  pm 

4063  24th  Street        between  Castro  &  Noe  647-3016 

Owners  Fred  and  Hydi 


EXERCISE  FOR  TWO 

Pre/ post-natal  classes 

NOW  IN  NOE  VALLEY 

At  25th  Street  Workout 

Call  563-3835  for  further  information 


Voted  #1  Bagel  in  Bay  Area  by  San  Francisco  Magazine  and  KYA  FM. 

Fancy  Bakery,  Bagel  Factory, 
Restaurant  and  Deli 
Custom  catering  is  our  specialty 

Briss,  Bnai  Mitzvahs,  Sweet 
Sixteens,  Engagements,  Showers 
Weddings,  Anniversaries 
3872A  24th  St.  647-3334 
24  W.  Portal  Ave.  759-0609 
1206  Masonic  at  Haight  626-9111 
Now  at  3218  Fillmore  922-1955 


'only  the  best' 


NoTime?  No  Money? 

TH€  CLOTH€S  CONNCCTION 


San  Francisco 
Designer  clothing  at  a  fraction  of  the  original  price. 
Choose  from:     Esprit   Ellis  Picone  And 

Klein    Claiborne    Kamali  More 

Priced  from  $4-$40  All  nearly  NEW  All  current  designs. 
Phone  for  your  appointment.  282-71 81   Bring  the  office! 


Dr.  Lana  S.  Sandahl 

Chiropractor 


3882  24th  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94 1 14 

Telephone.  415  648  4 100 
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Fire  Hydrant 
Decapitated  by 
Errant  Truck 

By  Jake  Widman 

Editor's  Note:  A  "sensational"  accident 
at  Sanchez  and  Jersey  early  last  month 
provided  fog-hound  Noe  Valleons  with  a 
dramatu  break  in  their  summer  routine. 
Fortunately,  photographer  Boh  Steiger 
and  writer  Jake  Widman.  both  Sanchez 
Street  residents,  were  on  hand  to  docu- 
ment the  event  for  the  Voice.  Here's  Wid- 
man's  eyewitness  account. 

It  was  a  little  after  9  a.m.  on  Aug. 
6 — a  Wednesday,  so  I  wasn't  going  to 
work.  I  was  still  in  bed.  listening  to 
Caryn  in  the  living  room  talking  to  her 
school's  financial  aid  office. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  unmistakable 
plastic  crumple-smash  of  a  car  under- 
going some  serious  damage.  I  leaped  to 
the  window  in  time  to  see  a  truck  speed- 
ing down  Sanchez  Street  from  the  direc- 
tion of  24th.  passing  another  car  on  the 
right,  looking  unimpressed  by  the  stop 
sign  coming  up  at  the  corner  of  Jersey. 
(Actually,  this  was  not  too  surprising — 
that  particular  sign  is  only  a  few  months 
old  and.  like  a  new  kid  in  school,  hasn't 
been  accepted  by  all  drivers  ) 

The  runaway  truck — a  work  truck  like 
PG&E's — continued  through  the  inter- 
section and  up  onto  the  sidewalk  on  the 
other  side,  completely  wasting  the  street 
sign  and  fire  hydrant  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Sanchez  and  Jersey.  It  finally 
came  to  rest  on  top  of  a  tree  and  under 
a  three-story-high  shower  of  water  re- 
leased by  the  decapitated  hydrant. 

There  was  an  air  of  guarded  anticipa- 
tion— is  that  all? — in  the  moment  of 
calm  that  followed.  That  gave  way  to  the 
sound  of  slamming  doors  as  the  neigh- 
bors came  to  check  out  the  new  geyser. 

After  it  became  apparent  that  no  one 
was  in  the  truck  and  no  one  had  been 
hurt,  the  mood  turned  festive.  Those  of 
us  with  cars  gave  thanks  that  it  was  street- 
cleaning  day  on  the  west  side  of  Sanchez, 
so  no  one  was  parked  in  the  truck's 
path — except  for  the  one  poor  soul 
whose  compact  I  had  heard  being  com- 
pacted further. 

The  first  policeman  on  the  scene  was  as 
eager  as  the  rest  of  us  to  tell  his  version 
of  the  story:  "Yeah,  I  was  just  sitting  in 


3161  MISSION  ST  S  F 
282-292B 


NEW  HOURS: 
Open  until  11:30  Fri  &  Sat 


M  Th    7  am -9  00pm 
F-So    8am  1  I  30pm 
Sua     8am  9  00pm 


We've  heard  of streeh leaning  zones  but  this  is  ridiculous:  Noe  Valley's  latest— and 
briefest— tourist  attraction  {Old  Frothful?)  squirted  all  over  Sanchez  Street  one  day  last 
month  after  an  apparent  case  of  vehicular  hydrantocide .  PHOTO  BY  BOB  STEIGER 


my  car  up  on  24th  Street  when  I  saw  this 
big  shower  of  glass  in  my  rear-view  mir- 
ror. Then  I  saw  the  guy  running  after  it. 
Guess  it  must  have  been  parked  up  near 
Elizabeth.  Getting  any  good  pictures?" 

The  firemen  who  arrived  minutes  later 
looked  a  little  confused.  Having  too 
much  water  is  usually  not  their  problem. 
Finally  two  of  them  crawled  under  the 
waterfall  and  started  fishing  around 
under  a  manhole  cover  for  a  shut-off 
valve.  They  were  rewarded  with  cheers 
when  the  torrent  subsided. 


HOMES  OF  CHARM 

decorator's  JV /if Q.^E 

Twenty-three  years 
in  Noe  Valley. 
Large  assortment  of  Victorian 
hardware,  chandeliers,  original 
&  reproductions,  oak  &  pine 
furniture,  country  kitchen, 
old  tools  and  the  unusual. 


Open  every  day 
1544  Church 


12:00  -  6:00 
647-4586 


The  two  men  who  owned  the  truck 
just  stared  numbly  at  the  abrupt  end  to 
their  work  day. 

The  policemen  took  the  part  of  the 
street  sign  with  the  names  of  the  streets 
on  it .  The  firemen  took  the  hydrant .  There 
was  a  new  hydrant  in  place  by  that  after- 
noon. A  truck  came  and  ground  the  tree 
into  mulch  two  days  later.  There  is  still 
no  street  sign.  And  I  no  longer  look  at 
those  "Prevent  Runaways/Curb  Your 
Wheels"  signs  and  wonder.  Does  that 
ever  really  happen? 


564-6360 


Fait 

Japanese  Dining 


Dinner 
Tues  -  Sun  5:00  -  9:00 
Fri  &  Sat  5:00  -  9:45 
Sushi  Bar 
301  West  Portal  Avenue 
CLOSE  TO  NOE  VALLEY 


Tap  Dance  Center 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  TAP  STUDIO 

Adults  Only 

Home  ol  the  San  Francisco  Supertappers 


First  Place  Tap  Winners 
Champion  Long  Distance  Tap  Team 
Supershuttle  Technique '  Hoofersize* 
Hottap  Floor5  Tapaerobics® 
BEGINNERS  WELCOME 

621 -TAPS 

N^MTIS       FAMOLARE  CAPtZtO 


Chocolate 
Raspberry 
Swirl 

Hand-Packed 
Flavors 

Vanilla  Raspberry- 
Swirl 

Amaretio 

Blueberry 
Coffee  Bean 
Ginger 
Mango 
Rum  Raibin 
Strawberry 
Ultra  Chocolate 
Vanilla 

Lemon  Sherbet 
Orange  Sherbet 
Strawberry  Sherbet 
Vanilla  Fudge 
Chocolate  Peanut 

Butter  Swirl 
Banana  Walnut 
Almond  Butter  Whirl 


Chocolate  Raspberry 

Swirl 
Butter  Almond 
Chocolate  Chip 
Chocolate 

Chocolate  Chip 
Cookie  Milk 

Chocolate 
Cookie  Vanilla 
Dutch  Almond 

Chocolate 
Dutch  Almond 

Vanilla 
l.ychee  Nut 
Mint  Chocolate 

Chocolate  Chip 
Mocha  Walnut 
White  Pistachio 


Rouble  9^inbow 


519  Powell 

(at  Sutter) 
3933  24th 
(near  Noe) 
2133  Chestnut 
(near  Stelner) 
1724  Halght 
(near  Cole) 


(.Ol  KM  I  I 


1653  Polk 

(near  Clay) 
316  Columbus 
(near  Broadway) 
407  Castro 
(near  Market) 
4068  Piedmont 
(in  Oakland) 


I:  CREAMS 


10.92%* 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED 

Rates  may  vary  with 
market  fluctuations 

Alec  Paul  Thompson 

764-1939  or  285-0588 

Thomas  F. 
White  &  Co., 
Incorporated 

Investment  Securities 

'Based  on  monthly  distributions  of 
7  cents  per  share  as  of  8/15/86 
offering  price  of  $7.69 

1  Second  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

SI  PC  NASD 
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Downtown  Noe  Valley 


Photo  bx  Charles  Keimurd 


STREETLIGHT 


TOP  PRICES  PAID 
LARGE  COLLECTIONS  WANTED 
WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE 


^3970  24TH  SI 
|  SFCA94II4 
I  i J ■ Si  ?82  3SS0 
LOKN  I0A.V  DAHV 


23  50  MAPKf  I  ST 

S  f  CA94II4 
(4151282  8000 
OPEN  HAM  OAHV 


UNITED! 


"AMILV 

"—awe 


Dental  Plans  for 
Individuals  and  Families, 
with  Orthodontic  Options 

Low-cost  Rates 
Single:  $45 
With  One  Dependent:  $60 
Family:  $75 


•  Conveniently  located 
neighborhood  offices 
•  Extensive  benefits 

•  No  deductible 

•  No  claim  forms 

Call  for  Free  Brochure 


Strain  &  Associates 
2964  Diamond  St. 

Across  the  street  from 
Glen  Park  BART  Station 

469-0200 


Original  Arts  and  Crafts 

Ceramics 
Glass 
Paintings 
Jewelry 
Wearable  Art 

ART  OPTIONS 

1600  Church  St.  SF 
Tues-Sun  11-5 


JERIES' 

Deli  and  Cafe 

featuring 

50  Great  Sandwiches 

including 
Homemade  meat  loaf,  meat  balls, 
French  dip,  falafel ...  and  much  more 
Also  featuring 
30  different  imported  beers, 
homemade  soups  and  salads 

Try  Our  Specialty! 

Chicken  Salad  Sandwich 
Freshly  Cooked— $2.60 

3367  Mission  St. 
Btwn.  29th  &  30th  St.  •  821-9191 


LIVE  OAK 

SCHOOL  2£ 

117  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
415  861-8840 

SMALL  CLASSES 

PARENT 
PARTICIPATION 

EXTENDED  CARE 

FULL  DAY 
KINDERGARTEN 

INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 

CERTIFIED  TEACHERS 

KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH 
SIXTH  GRADE 

TUITION  AID 


D 


EPRESSED? 


Although  depression  can  destroy 
relationships,  careers,  even  lives,  it 
can  be  treated. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  our  mental 
health  program  provides  individual, 
group,  and  family  therapy  for  those 
in  need. 

For  personal,  confidential  assistance, 
call  St.  Luke's  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night.  We're  here  to  help. 

821-9090 

^SILUKE5 

Mental  Health  Program 
Army  at  Valencia 


THRIFTY 


NOE  VALLEY  VOICE 
CLASSIFIEDS 

are  a 
Neighborhood 
Bargain 
only  2  0  cents  a  word. 

Mail  payment  by  the  20th 
of  each  month  to 
1021  Sanchez  Street 
San  Francisco  941 14 


"Having  tried  all  the  others— 
spas,  aerobics,  etc.  —I  can 
truthfully  say  Jazzercise  has 
the  right  idea  It  's  a  funtastic 
approach  to  physical  fitness, 
with  positive  psychological 
effects  It  s  one  of  the  best  things 
I  re  ever  done  for  myself." 

Edison  Elementary 
22nd  &  Dolores 

First  Class  Free  with  this  Ad 
Tu./Thur. 

5:30  &  6:45        jL*s.  572-0746 
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THE  TOP  OF 


24th  STREET 


Serving  the  Only  Thai  Cuisine  in  Noe  Valley 


In 


Open  5-10  p.m.  Daily 


in 


821-4776 
4301  24th  (at  Douglass) 


Noe  Valley's  Most  Popular 
Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 


A 


La  fioca 


Featuring 
Paella  A  La  Valenciana 

Mariscada 
Seafood  Platter  La  Roca 
Sea  Bass,  Salmon  &  Abalone  Dinners 
Delicious  Clam  Chowder 
Succulent  Oysters  in  the  Shell 
Prawn  Salads 
Mussels  La  Roca 
and  other  delicacies 


Dinner  Tuesday-Sunday  from  5  pm 
Closed  Monday 

4288  24th  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

(at  Douglass)  Phone:  282-7780 


Food 
to  Go 


Open  for 
Lunch  Mon-Fri 
12:00-2:30 


MEXICAN  RESTAURANT 


4166  24th  Street  open  Daily  for  Dinner 

between  Castro  &  Diamond  5:30-10:30 


550-0808 


x. 


Pets  for  your  enjoyment, 
Supplies  for  their  needs 

647-8755 

Easy  Parking  VISA  MasterCard 

4298  24th  Street  at  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


/VowOpen  Daily 


10  till  Midnight,  Mon-Fri 
9  till  Midnight,  Sat  &  Sun 


THE  LITTLE  STORE  WITH  A  LOT! 

A  good  selection  of  Wine  &  Liquor 

We  deliver— Call  647-0293/0294 


Shop  HERE  and  Save 


"Fresh  ingredients  and  a 
generous  spirit. .  the  bread 
alone  is  worth  the  meal." 
—Patricia  Unterman, 
S  F  Chronicle 


Open 
Seven  Nights 
a  Week 


DIAMOND  ST.  RESTAURANT 


Sun-Thurs  5:30-10  •  Fri-Sat  5:30-10:30 

285-6988   737  DIAMOND  STREET  AT24TH 
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By  Mazook 

PARENTHETICAL  NOTES  AND  NOE 
QUOTES:  Summertime  blues  become 
autumn's  news  in  Downtown  Noe  Valley 
(DNV).  The  gentrification  buzzard  has 
resumed  molting:  longtime  businesses 
closed  or  closing,  a  lot  of  vacant  stores. 

The  sign  in  front  of  Plate's  Bakery 
says,  "Temporarily  Closed,"  but  "the 
business  is  in  bankruptcy,"  according  to 
Eric  Eberle,  who  owns  the  building. 
(Plate's  hasn't  been  the  same  since  bak- 
ers Eric  and  Marianne  Eberle  sold  it  a 
couple  of  years  ago.)  Now  there's  no 
place  on  24th  Street  to  get  some  fresh 
baked  egg  bread  (Challeh). 

Bud's  Ice  Cream  (a  monument  of 
DNV)  sold!  Come  on,  pinch  me  (see  de- 
tails, page  3).  Next  to  Bud's,  Tropo, 
closed  (now  an  importer  occupies  it). 

"Closed"  for  most  of  August:  the 
Meatmarket  Coffeehouse.  (Remember 
when  you  used  to  buy  a  Bud's  Junior 
Hot  Fudge  Sundae  and  go  eat  it  in  the 
Meatmarket?)  However,  the  rumor  is 
that  it  will  reopen. 

Relocating  after  14  years  in  DNV  are 
the  lawyers  of  the  Noe  Valley  Law 
Office  (located  above  Herb's  Fine  Foods 
and  the  Red  Iris).  It  looks  like  the  office 
space  will  revert  to  residential  use  (and 
the  lawyers  to  DSF). 

S  S  S 

THE  BLEAT  GOES  ON:  Below  the  old 
NVLO  the  Red  Iris  has  a  new  window 
dressing  (replacing  that  artful  dice  dis- 
play) but  no  new  tenant.  A  BMW  dealer 
would  be  appropriate,  don't  you  think? 

Up  the  street,  Stagecoach  II  (western 
apparel)  is  setting  records  for  having  the 
longest  "going  out  of  business"  sale  in 
history  (no  new  tenant  there,  either). 
Still  empty  is  the  storefront  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a  Hunan  restaurant  on  24th 
near  Church. 

The  windows  at  Glen  Five  &  Ten  are 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FIBER 
WE'VE  MOVED  DOWNSTAIRS 


NEW  YARNS  &  CLASSES 


Weaving  ■  Spinning   Basketry  •  Knitting 


3435  ARMY  ST. 
corner  Valencia 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94110 
(415)  821-2568 


ALSO:  looms  •  wheels  •  equipment 
knitting  supplies  •  bulk  discounts 
handknit  &  handwoven  goods 


Of* 


V  GIFTS  V  SPACE  ORGANIZERS  V  GLASSWARE 
DINNERWARE  V  TABLE  LINENS  V  FLATWAREV 
VWINE  RACKS  V  CONTEMPORARY  LIGHTING 
BAKEWARE  VCANDLES  VCARDS  VAND  MORE 
3915C  24TH  ST  ▼  SAN  FRANCISCO  ▼  285-2599 


and  now 
ior 
t  h  c 


RUMORS 


behind 
the 
news 


Kdng-Fd  BflBBi 


He  gives  good  TAHL'LISSI 


By  Hymie  Ben  Upshitz  Itie  Third 


The  inspiration  for  the  privately  published  Kung  Fu  Rabbi,  of  which  the  front  cover  is 
reproduced  here,  was  derived  from  a  combination  of  Jewish  wit  and  '60s  consciousness 
in  the  mind  of  an  anonymous  24th  Street  regular. 


accumulating  debris  (where's  the  Post 
Office?),  and  a  dumpster  was  what  was 
needed  at  the  entrance  to  the  defunct 
Acme  Cafe.  (The  Litter  Patrol  from 
DPW  was  finally  summoned.) 

All  the  stuffed  animals  at  Soft  'n' 
Cuddly  have  departed  the  Noe  Valley 
Mall,  and  soon  a  "children's  resale 
shop"  is  slated  to  move  in.  (How  'bout  a 
used  pet  shop  instead?) 

S  ®  ® 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES:  Warning  signs 
have  been  posted  on  24th  Street  that 
skateboard  and  bicycle  riding  are  strictly 
prohibited  on  the  sidewalk.  (What  next? 
No  tikes  on  trikes?  No  squallers  in  stroll- 
ers? C'mon,  give  our  thrashers  a  break.) 

The  new  "First  Ining  Lounge"  sign  in 
the  heart  of  DNV  is  not  a  misspelled 
baseball  reference,  but  rather  DNV 
businesswoman  Elisa  Ining's  first  bar. 

The  eighth  annual  New  York  City 
Street  Games  Fair  Sept.  14  at  James 
Lick  playground  almost  wasn't,  when 
liability  insurance  for  the  three-hour 
event  jumped  from  $500  to  $10,000. 
(After  negotiations.  $1,500  was  the  bot- 
tom line.) 

DNV's  video  stores  report  that  the 
summer  favorites  were  "Back  to  the  Fu- 
ture" and  "Murphy's  Romance." The  best 
video,  however,  is  probably  "Whoopi 
Goldberg's  One -Woman  Show."  Top  of 
the  Pops  at  Streetlight  Records  is  Steve 
Win  wood's  newest,  "Back  in  the  High 
Life,"  while  over  at  Aquarius  Records 
the  new  disc  by  San  Francisco's  Club- 
foot Orchestra  is  hot,  hot,  hot.  By  the 
way,  that  was  a  KBHK  (Channel  44) 


for  the  look  of 
MARBLE  ♦  COPPER  ♦  SUEDE  ♦  STONE 
^^^-^   415/282-5297  ^T^^ 


camera  crew  in  DNV  Aug.  15  filming 
"our  single  woman"  for  an  upcoming 
special  on  relationships,  according  to 
producer  Patricia  Aquayo. 

S  3?  & 

A  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS  seems  to 
be  the  only  hue  and  cry  of  Noe  Valley 
neighborhood  groups.  Fred  Methner, 
first  secretary  of  the  East  &  West  of  Cas- 
tro Street  Improvement  Club,  reports 
that  the  first  item  on  his  board  of  direc- 
tors agenda  is  to  find  more  directors. 
Says  Fred,  "We  need  seven,  but  only 
have  four."  After  a  plea  went  out  to  the 
400  dues-paying  members,  one  hearty 
soul  stepped  forward  (25th  Streeter  John 
Wish). 

"We  were  virtually  inactive  last  year," 
says  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  President  Bill 
Kuhns.  Two  of  Noe  Valley's  most  devot- 
ed Friends,  Barbara  and  Vaughn  Hop- 
kins, are  moving  back  to  the  suburbs 
(Fremont),  and  the  group  couldn't  mus- 
ter a  quorum  at  its  August  Steering  Com- 
mittee meeting.  "We  need  fresh  blood," 
sighs  Bill,  "and  there  don't  seem  to  be 
any  major  issues"  motivating  the  approx- 
imately 150  members. 

Noe  Valley  Merchants  Association 
President  Elisa  Ining  laments  that  "we 
had  only  four  people  present  at  our  July 
meeting."  Needless  to  say,  the  '86  Street 
Fair  has  been  86'ed  on  account  of  laissez- 
faire,  although  the  association  will  hold 
a  sidewalk  sale  at  the  end  of  September. 

S  S  © 

NOE  NAMEDROPPINGS:  Local  author 
Hymie  Ben  Lipshitz  the  Third  (a  pseudo- 


KATE  ELVIN      I  /'  CJ  McARTHUR 


PAINTING 

interior/exterior 


SMALL  JOB  •  TIGHT  BUDGET 
SPECIALISTS 


(415)  285  4944 


women  owned 


nym)  wants  everyone  to  know  his  latest 
book,  Kung  Fu  Rabbi,  is  now  available 
at  City  Lights  in  North  Beach.  Liebers 
Bookstore  on  Geary  Blvd..  and  "my 
apartment  on  24th  Street." 

The  Every  Day  Cafe  is  what  you  will 
soon  find  in  an  improbable  place — San- 
chez between  29th  and  Valley.  And 
Spinelli  Coffee  is  opening  an  espresso 
bar  next  to  Big  Bell. 

In  other  coffee  news,  internationally 
known  artist  Michael  Bowens,  who  re- 
cently moved  his  studio  from  Hawaii  to 
Noe  Valley,  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  paintings  called  "Cafe  Life."  (In  the 
fifties,  Bowens'  work  inspired  the  likes 
of  literary  giants  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Michael  McClure  and  Gary  Snyder.) 

Art  is  what  I  will  be  auctioning  off  at 
Rami's  third  Birthday  Benefit  on  Sun- 
day, Sept.  28,  4  to  8  p.m.,  at  Rami's 
Caffe,  1361  Church  St.  Rami  will  put 
out  an  extravagant  Middle  Eastern 
spread,  local  artists  will  contribute  their 
works,  the  Dale  Miller  Band  will  pro- 
vide the  music  and  Harriet  Schiffer  the 
laughs,  and  the  proceeds  will  benefit  the 
roof  at  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry. 

®  ©  a 

HOT  FLASHES  FROM  ANTARCTICA: 
According  to  alarmed  scientists  testify- 
ing before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  a 
"vast  hole"  has  opened  up  in  the  atmos- 
pheric ozone  layer  over  Antartica,  creat- 
ing a  40  percent  decrease  in  ozone  and  a 
1,000  percent  increase  in  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation, largely  the  result  of  our  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbon  gases  in  aerosol 
sprays,  refrigeration  coolants,  and  the 
manufacture  of  polyurethane.  The  fore- 
cast: we  have  until  2036  to  find  a  new 
planet  unless  we  immediately  stop  mix- 
ing our  fluorocarbons  with  the  carbon 
dioxide  we  produce  by  burning  fossil 
fuels.  What,  me  worry?  There's  always 
Glen  Park.  Bye,  kids.  □ 


6XPP6SS0 
CAPPUCCIhO 
BEEP  WINE 

PIZZA 
SANDWICHES 

Open  Mon-Sat  at  4  p.  m. 
Closed  Sundays 

994  Guerrero  at  22nd 
282-6789 


0 


YlSTERDAl  5  MAGIC  15  IODAY'SS<  II  \<  I 

Telescopes  Prismatics 

Star  Charts  Fiber  Optics 

Globes  High  Tech  Jewelry 

Solarifics  Celestial  Music 

Holographies  Healing  Crystals 

llSt  tMTIf  STRKE1  SAN  FRANCISCO  WIH4IS  Ml  WH 
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WONG'S  CLEANER  &  LAUNDRY 

Checkout  Our  Service 
Only  $2. 50  per  skirt  or  pair  of  pants 

Wash  and  Fold  Laundry 
Same  Day  Service:  Only  520  per  lb. 

Professional  Dry  Cleaning 

Ink  spots  a  specialty 

i  1 

\  Summer  Special 

10%  Off  on 
All  Dry  Cleaning 


Come  visit  us 
1547  Church  St 
(at  Duncan) 
282-8794 


Hours:  Mon,  Wed,  Fri  7:30  am-6  pm 
Tues.Thurs,  Sat  8  am-6  pm 


with  Coupon 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


Believable  haircolor,  highlights  that  leave  no 

tell  tale  line  when  hair  grows  out. 
Believable  permanents,  long  lasting  curls. 
Bodywaves  for  fullness, 
tailored  for  each  individual's  needs. 
Haircuts  that  last  and  hold  their  shape. 

1501  CHURCH  STREET  AT  27TH  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94114 
(415)  282-0304 
MONDAY-SATURDAY*  10  AM-7  PM 

Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

Skin  Care  »Nail  Care 


This  coupon  worth  25%  OFF 
on  any  service  with  this  coupon 


Church  Street 


Lunch 
and  Supper 
Tues-Sat 
1 1  am-9  pm 
Sun  10  am-6  pm 


Catering 
Available 

New 

Selections! 


S   T    R  O 


Weekend 
Brunch 
10am-2:30  pm 


1399  Church  St.  at  26th  in  Noe  Valley 
550-8868 


A  Friendly  Place  featuring  Fine 
Spirits  in  a  Warm  Atmosphere 

Open  6  am  to  2  am 
Corner  Twenty-fourth  and  Church  Streets 


ANY  N0VIE 

FOR  ONLY 

1M 


each' 


,TM 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  THE  Movie  Tic*H' 

COUPON  BOOK  FILLED  WITH  10  MOVIE 
RENTALS  IN  EACH  PAK! 

•Above  price  is  lot  single  ticket  Minimum  purchose  is  1  Movie  Tic  •it™  book  of  1 0  movie  rentals  Individual  tickets 
not  sold  separately  Redemption  good  only  during  opened  nours 


2235  Gellert  Blvd. 
So.  San  Francisco 
952-4300 

2901  TaravalSt. 
(at  39th  Ave.) 
731-0707 


1201  Church  St. 
(at  24th  St.) 
648-0300 

394  Grand  Ave. 
So.  San  Francisco 
952-4330 


Mo.^nx«M<tt#rW»r4Mon{l<«i(!ai»r*iMa  viP  cow w mm C one Mcu*r MpoM warn  Conro M concm) m c*n  t^mgimo, 
wntt  ww  m—  <*  W»mii  WMo  Mom  »jiM  tax  ana  Corooo  la  remwioi  I  KO-U1  OlOo  (SOI)  Jl*n*»  IwomnaUliU 
o  SI5  0O3  mrmt  vim  «y  or»  mm**w+,  on>  or)  op»cwo  tvrcmm  a  Mjorqi  vo«o  n  (Oka  injJO  Poiono  08»)?I8 
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Benjamin  Noble  Lind 

Benjamin  Noble  Lind  entered  the 
world  of  Children's  Hospital  on  March 
30,  1986,  weighing  8  pounds,  5  ounces. 
For  parents  Rob  Lind  and  Lynn  Thomp- 
son. Benjamin's  surprise  conception  and 
eventual  birth  inspired  a  new  theme  in 
their  lives:  "Be  prepared  for  change!" 

Rob,  a  33-year-old  data  processor  and 
first-time  dad,  has  found  that  fatherhood 
is  "a  lot  more  work  than  I  thought  it 
would  be."  He's  learned  to  roll  with  the 
punches,  though,  and  sees  each  day  as  an 
"opportunity  for  growth — in  handling  time 
management  and  people  management." 

He  and  Lynn,  a  44-year-old  data  pro- 
cessor and  also  the  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters (Laurel,  15,  and  Paisley,  13),  run  a 
hectic  household  on  23rd  Street.  But. 


Irene  Kane 


Wedding 
Photography 
821-7369 


ARE  YOU  PSYCHIC  ? 
OF  COURSE  ! ! 

CLASSES 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
• 

CLAIRVOYANT 
READINGS 
• 

HEALING  CLINIC 


CHUBOI  Or  NATURAL  GRACE 


38  7-  8  5  75 

430  4TH  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CA 
941  1  8 


MORE 

MOUTHS 

•to  feed- 


reports  Lynn,  motherhood  is  "different 
this  time  around — I  have  disposable  dia- 
pers and  teenaged  daughters — all  the  en- 
joyment and  none  of  the  drudgery.  It's  not 
the  same  thing  over  again!  It's  wonderful!" 

For  baby  Benjamin,  changes  are  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  At  6  months,  he's  already 
doubled  his  weight  and  sprouted  not  one, 
but  two  teeth. 

According  to  Dad.  Benjamin's  Hair  for 
the  comic  (as  well  as  a  beguiling  double 
chin)  usually  gets  him  his  way — and  lots 
of  attention  from  both  charmed  parents. 

"He's  very,  very  mellow,  just  like  his 
father,"  adds  Mom.  "And  he  has  two 
strong  interests:  music — just  hold  him  at 
the  piano,  play  two  choruses  of  'Puff  the 
Magic  Dragon,"  and  he's  out — and  lying 
strapped  on  his  changing  table,  looking 
around  and  kicking.  He  loves  it." 

As  for  Benjamin's  unanticipated  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  Lynn  offers  up 
some  words  of  wisdom:  "The  things  life 
offers  you  are  sometimes  far  better  than 
the  things  you  plan  for  yourself." 


1599  c.AMCWt7'^^  "~ 

^  29*  «  c*~*.  /STORE  *   Pf*"  °* 94 1  * 1 


6*0ClrVi  S10M 

WHICH  DEPENDS  ON 
THE  SUPPORT  of  THE  COMMUNITY 


of  foci 


we  offer  con|emal  atmosphere 
^ood  prices 
§ooci  selection 
in  bulk 

Whole  6ram  foods,  flours 
nuts,  oils,  produce 
lar&e  variet-j  of  cheeses 
co^T  ees,  teas,  herbs,  spic  es 
and  staple  household  items 

WE  ACCEPT  FOOD  STAMPS  AND  OFFER  lO% 
DISCOUNT   FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

WE   ENCOURAGE    RECyCUNA  SV  ASKING  yOU 
TO  BRING    YOUR  OUM  CONTAINER  AND  BAGS. 
OPEN  •.  MON  TO  SAT.  IO-7     SUN  IO— '3 
EASV  PARKING,.     COME  SEE  US./g* 


Zephyr 

Real  Estate 

has  opened 

another 

office 

on  24th  St. 

at  Vicksburg 


And  I'm 
working  in 
my  neighbor- 
hood again! 


Call 

Ginger 

Karels 

695-7707 

or 

821-0938. 


Free 

appraisals, 
real  estate 
counseling 
in  buying 
or  selling 


Jesse  Aaron  Millstein 

The  trend  in  childbirth  these  days  is 
for  women  to  have  their  babies  after  age 
35,  rather  than  before.  And.  according 
to  Barbara  Millstein,  38,  women  should 
definitely  give  it  a  try.  Barbara  went 
through  a  no-problem  pregnancy  and  an 
easy-delivery  birth,  and  is  now  the 
mother  of  Jesse  Aaron  Millstein.  born  at 
Mt.  Zion  Hospital  on  Sept.  10.  1985. 
weighing  6  pounds.  12  ounces. 

Although  Barbara  had  misgivings  in 


Sea  Breeze 
Cleaners 


824-5474 


Come  visit  us 
1420  Castro  St. 
between  Jersey  &  25th 


Professional  cleaners 
3-HOUR  SERVICE 
We  operate  our  own  plant 


Try  our  coin-op  laundry, 
featuring  brand  new 
Speed  Queen  washers  &  dryers 


Coin-op 
Laundry 

Open  Daily 
8:00-9:30 


Cleaners 

Mon-Fri 
7:30-6  00 
iSat  8:30-6:00 


•FLOWERS-PLANTS- 
GIFTS-NOTECARDS- 
LOCAL  DELIVERY- 
WORLDWIDE  WIRE 
SERVICE-PLANT  LEASING 
&  SERVICE-WEDDINGS- 
PARTIES-CONGRATULATIONS- 
SYMPATHY-FRESH,  DRY  & 
SILK  ARRANGEMENTS- 
SUPPLIES-SILHOUETTES 
CUT-CORSAGES-FRUIT  BASKETS- 
DISH  GARDENS-TERRARIUMS- 
SUPPLIES-SERVING  ALL 
HOSPITALS-ALL  FUNERAL 
HOMES-WALL  DECOR-VASES- 
WREATHS-BASKETS- 

Glen  Park  Flower  Shop 

2838  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  584-4536 

Charge  by  phone  to 
major  credit  cards. 


the  beginning  (which  have  since  "evapo- 
rated'"),  new  father  David  Millstein.  33, 
always  knew  he  wanted  kids.  And  now 
that  he's  got  one,  "It's  like  coming  home 
to  a  present  every  day,  like  when  you 
were  a  kid  and  couldn't  wait  to  get  home 
to  see  your  new  puppy!" 

Like  most  new  parents,  the  Millsteins 
experienced  shock  when  faced  with  the 
reality  of  performing  24-hour  infant  care. 
Then  they  made  a  few  minor  corrections  to 
their  thinking — they  adopted  total  unsel- 
fishness, accepted  that  they  might  never 
again  sleep  through  the  night,  and  knuck- 
led under  to  gargantuan  demands  on  time, 
energy  and  strength — and  voila!  they 
had  adjusted. 

Dad  has  "finally  stopped  thinking  of 
myself  as  being  someone's  child  and 
started  seeing  myself  as  someone's  par- 
ent." And  Mom  has  realized  that  with 
an  entertaining  baby  around.  "We  don't 
need  TV  anymore!" 

Both  parents  deem  Jesse  to  be  a  "cheer- 
ful but  willful"  kid  and  one  who  really 
knows  how  to  "work  a  crowd"  at  their 
21st  Street  home.  "He  crawls  around 
until  he  makes  eye  contact,  then  winks 
and  waves  until  everyone  is  captivated. 
The  downside  is  that  a  kid  this  active 
never  sit.s,  except  on  his  haunches,  ready 
to  spring!" 

How  have  the  family's  goals  changed? 
Philosophically,  quite  a  bit.  Barbara,  a 
psychologist  "to  the  hilt"  for  15  years, 
wants  to  concentrate  more  on  mothering 
and  less  on  a  fulltime  career.  David,  a 
lawyer,  wants  to  spend  less  time  crusad- 
ing for  liberal  causes  and  more  time  mak- 
ing money.  "When  you  have  a  child, 
making  money  doesn't  seem  as  tacky  as 
it  used  to!" 


I"  I"  | 
1  2  3  M  5 


With  Everything 
To  Outfit  Your 
Child  For  School 
Lunch  Boxes  L 
Back-Packs 
Too  i 


T"  ),|,r|,r|T',l1'] 

<o      7    9    q     [O  "  'A 


M-F-.10-6  Sat: 10-5 
4066-24th  St. ,S.F 
648-3954 


If  your  child 
started  choking ... 

If  someone  you  love 
stopped  breathing .. 

Would  you  know 
what  to  do??? 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  ii 


Ongoing  classes  available. 


44444- 


44- 


44- 


'UfeSauer'  Classes 
in  your  home  or  workplace. 


State 
of  the 

H«°J2 


C  PR/Family 
Em«rg«ncy  Car* 
Instruction 


i  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  J-LL 


For  more  Information 

821-0108 
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For  the 
Straight  Story 
on  Display  Ads  in 
The  Noe  Valley  Voice 
Call  Steve 
239-1114  ^0 


Good  Used  Books 

654  Chenery,  SF  94131 
586-2424 


M-F12-7  Sal  10-5  Sun  9-2 


9  Integral  Data 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Laser  Printing 

•  Data  Base  Mgmt 

•  Consultation 

821-6846 


Noe  Valley  -  Glen  Park 


Wein  &  Gilman 

Attorneys  at  Law 

3929 -24th  Street 
282-9955 

General  practice 
emphasizing  personal 
injury,  wills,  and  probate 


^GIBRALTAR 
SAVINGS 

Member  Gibraltar 
Financial  Group 

Wesley  A.  Russell 

Vice  President  and  Manager 

4040  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  285-4040 


Golden  Gate 
Ballet  Center 


Director       Sue  Loyd 


Beginning  thru  Advanced 
Children  &  Adults 


Home  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ballet  Ensemble 


Old  Sears  Building 
3435  Army  St.  Suite  224 

285-4932 


'  ■  ■  ■■ 


MORE  Books  to  Read 


If  you  and  your  six-week-old  kitten 
are  setting  up  a  home  office  in  the  patio 
garden  and  planning  to  diet  on  "spa  food*' 
while  pounding  to  Jane  Fondas  new 
workout,  there's  a  good  chance  you  will 
get  confused  and  mistake  your  wife  for 
a  hat.  However,  by  checking  out  the 
latest  non-fiction  offerings  at  the  Noe  Val- 
ley Library,  451  Jersey  St. ,  you  can  avoid 
this  intertidal  wilderness.  The  branch  is 
open  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  6 
p.m.  on  Tuesdays;  1  to  9  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
days; and  1  to  6  p.m..  Thursday  through 
Saturday  (phone:  285-2788). 


Adult  Fiction 

A  Mailer  of  Honor— Jeffrey  Archer 
Act  of  Will — Barbara  Taylor  Bradford 
Barrier  Island — John  D  MacDonald 
Taming  a  Sea-horse — Roben  B.  Parker 


^qOVEAU 

Exercise     \  i 

Classes  \ 

for 

w  A 

Big 

Women  / 

Mon/Thur  7:30  pm 

Sat.  9:00  am 

(must  reserve) 

1268  Sanchez  — 

at  Clipper    ♦  Call  Cris  for  In 

fo:  641-6234 

fflOUDD 

We  Bring  Out  the 


641-8948 


Best  in  You. 


3836  24TH  STREET  and 
304  VICKSBURG  ST.  (Off  24th  St.) 


McDonnell 
& 

Weaver 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
409 1  24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(4 1 5)  64 1 -0700 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 
AND  CRUISES 

Call  824-2550 


,  dirt  cheap  travel 
~^  3850  23rd  St. 
'-"*» ,  Groups  Welcome! 


NOE  VALLEY  DELI 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falafel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Salads 

ALL  MADE  DAILY 

4015  24th  St.        M.-Sat.  9-7:30 
824-8373  Sun.  I0-6 


The  Eighth  Commandment—  Lawrence 
Sanders 

Murder  m  Georgetown — Margaret  Truman 
Non-Fiction 

Your  Cat's  First  Year— Jane  Burton  and  Kim 
Taylor 

The  Home  Office:  How  to  Set  It  Up.  Operate 

It,  and  Make  It  Pay  Off  '— Peg  Contrucci 
Landscapes  of  the  Night:  How  and  Why  We 

Dream — Christopher  Evans 
The  Patio  Garden — Hazel  Evans 
Jane  Fonda's  New  Workout  and  Weight  Loss 

Program — Jane  Fonda 
Healing  the  Wounds:  A  Physician  Looks  at 

His  Work— David  Hilfiker 
Rock  Hudson  His  Own  Story— Rock 

Hudson 

The  Man  Who  Mistook  His  Wife  for  a 

Hat— Oliver  Sacks 
Spa  Food:  Menus  &  Recipes  From  the 

Sonoma  Mission  Inn — Edward  J.  Safdie 
The  Intertidal  Wilderness — Anne  Wertheim 


TUGGEY'S 


Hardware  for  the  handyperson 
Denny  Giovannoli 


TIM 


3885  24th  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca  94 1 1 4 
415-282-5081 


Income 
Tax 


TAXMAN 


300  Vicksburg,  Suite  1 
(at  24th  St.) 
San  Francisco 
Call  TAxman  1-3200 


ELISA'S 
HEALTH  SPA 

Open  7  days  a  week 
11 :00  a.m. -11 :00  p.m. 


r — 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

$1  off  hot  tub      50c  off  sauna 
11  am- 3  pm 

4026V2  24th  St.  (Noe  &  Castro) 
821-6727 


a 


fJPPj?Sccd 


Tree  and  Garden  Service 

Free  Estimates 
566-TREE 
566-8733 
Quality  Work 
That's  A  Cut  Above 


6 

Small  Press 
Traffic 


Thousands  of  small  press  books 
in  stock:  poetry,  fiction,  poetry 
cassettes,  periodicals. 

Tues  -  Sat,  12-6  p.m. 

3599  -  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  285-8394 


Jeffrey  B.  Haber 

'///<  wnep  ai  ££o4» 

Real  Estate  Law,  Probate, 
Personal  Injury,  and 
Business  Law. 
Free  half-hour  consultation. 

GLEN  PARK 
2858  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  586-4300 


Bernard  H.  Weiner 
Antiques 

1500  Church  St. 
821-4176 

Folk  Art,  Books, 
Antiques,  Furniture 


Children's  Council 
of  San  Francisco 
Childcare  Switchboard 


Childcare  Information  and 
Referral,  Parent  Support 
Services,  Technical  Assistance 
to  Childcare  Facilities. 

3896  24th  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  282-7858 


ROGER   R.  Rl'BIN 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 


(11%)  4  11-1112 


LAW  CHAMBERS 
1135  PINE  STREET 
SAN  FRANC  I  SCO  94109 


Children's 
Day  School 

501  Cambridge  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94134 


A  progressive  Montessori  school 
located  in  ten  beautifully  wooded 
and  protected  acres  designed  for 
the  development  of  the  total  child. 

Ages  2-7 
Day  School  8:30-2:30 
Extended  Care  7:30-8:15/2:30-6:00 

239-1131 
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NEEDED:  100  overweight  people  to  use  new 
weight  loss  program.  All  natural,  safe  and 
fullv  guaranteed.  For  free  consultation. 
(415)  221-1661. 

TWO-ROOM  STUDIO.  Chenery/30th  St. 
$400  utilities  included.  821-4089. 

TYPESETTING  and  word  processing  by  ex- 
perienced professional.  Laser  printing  and 
computer  graphics  also  available.  Specialize 
in  manuscripts,  resumes,  business  and  tech- 
nical reports.  Reasonable  rates,  fast  turn- 
around Call  Cathy.  641 -1900. 

PARENTS:  Tutoring  in  math.  English,  and 
special  education.  Students  receive  the  posi- 
tive reinforcement  needed  to  encourage  their 
natural  curiosity  and  aptitudes  for  learning. 
Call  Noyes Tutoring,  285-6348. 

BABY  CARE,  professional,  permanent, 
part-time,  temporary  or  occasional  in  your 
home.  Newborn  to  24  mos.  Mature,  experi- 
enced, references.  $7.50/hr.  Peggy.  641-4043. 

NOE  VALLEY  2-bedroom  flat.  AEK.  gar- 
den, deck,  no  pets.  $800/mo.  Open  House 
9-7-86,  noon-3.  285-8094 

WOMAN'S  SUPPORT/Therapy  Group  an- 
nouncing: a  dynamic  and  caring  support/ 
therapy  group  for  women  in  the  Noe  Valley 
area.  We  meet  Wednesday  mornings,  9:30- 
1 1  30  Please  call  for  more  information:  Mer- 
cedes Carter,  M.F.C.C.  #322-9398.  Marilyn 
Schaumburg.  550-8966. 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY  and  repairs:  in- 
terior-exterior, doors,  windows,  painting. 
Sandy,  285-8462. 

CHILDREN  2.9  to  5  years.  Openings  avail- 
able now!  Miraloma  Cooperative  Nursery 
School.  10  min.  from  Noe  Valley.  Mornings, 
afternoons  (648-6740),  all  day.  585-6789  for 
details. 

TYPING/WORD  PROCESSING  Resumes, 
reports,  theses,  personalized  letters.  Compu- 
ter tutoring  also  available.  Noe  Valley.  Ann, 
826-0720.  Evenings/weekends. 

BASIC  35mm  COLOR  Photography  Classes. 
Near  24th  St.  BART.  Class  size  6  maximum. 
Answers  to  questions  about  your  equipment 
and  pictures.  Covers  films,  filters,  exposure, 
composition,  photographing  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  and  saving  money  on  supplies. 
Credentialed,  experienced,  professional 
photographer.  Affordable,  with  discount  for 
advance  registration.  Individual  consultations 
available  Call  Norman  Prince  at  821-6595. 

NECK.  SHOULDER,  back  pain  and  tension? 
A  gentle  and  effective  hands-on  technique  to 
relieve  pain  in  muscles  and  ligaments. 
F  Michael  Manteuffel.  D.N.  1785  Church  at 
30th.  285-1899. 

COLOR  CIBACHROME  prints  from  color 
slides  are  now  available  at  Eye  and  I  Photo- 
graphics.  3435  Army  St..  Room  327.  Call 
647-9484  for  details. 

VOICE  LESSONS.  Learn  to  sing  through 
vocal  exercises,  diaphragmatic  and  abdomi- 
nal breathing,  ear  training,  and  sight  reading.' 
Leam  music  theory  by  computer.  Call  Paula, 
584-9909. 

SEPTEMBER  20:  Goddess  Faire  presents  a 
psychic  fair,  readings,  palmistry,  astrology 
and  crystals.  511  Cortland  Ave.,  off  Mission 
Street.  San  Francisco.  $1  admission.  God- 
dess Faire  information,  695-1564. 

NEED  HOUSEWORK''  Good  cleaning,  also 
laundry,  yardwork;  experienced.  Stephanie, 
695-9548. 


Hp  Top 
Piano 


1^ 


Used  and  Reconditioned  Pianos 

Complete  service  for  your  piano 
<r  Tuning  *  Regulating  a 
t>  Repairing  ft  Restringing 
-  Player  Pianos  Rebuilt  * 
<>  Used  Piano  Sales  <* 

346  Littlefield  •648-4650 
South  San  Francisco 


Your  body  is  a  work  of  art 

MAX  MARSHALL 

CERTIFIED  MASSAGE  PRACTITIONER 
stress  reduclion  •  strength  development 
private  instruction  821-2351 


CLASS  ADS 


INFANT  SHARE  CARE.  I  have  excellent 
fulltime  babysitter  for  my  7-month-old  baby 
and  would  like  to  share  babysitting  services 
and  expenses.  If  you  are  seeking  quality  care 
for  your  baby,  please  call  Linda  at  824-6766 
after  6  p.m. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  CHILDCARE 
worker.  Sundays,  9:45  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m.  for 
3-5  children,  0-3  years,  in  church  nursery. 
$4/hr.  Paula,  355-7583.  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

TRADITIONAL  JAPANESE  Massage. 
"Amma"  means  "to  soothe  with  the  hands  " 
This  ancient  technique  uses  deep  and  light 
pressure  point  work,  gentle  stretches  and  ver- 
tebral releases  to  dissolve  tension,  balance 
and  restore  energy,  and  refresh  the  spirit.  Cer- 
tified, caring  practitioner,  reasonable  rates. 
MyraVicerra,  282-3685. 

SPEED  READING  &  Learning  Skills  Work- 
shops. Small  groups,  six  maximum.  For 
businesspeople.  professionals,  students. 
Double  or  triple  your  rate  with  improved 
comprehension,  memory  and  concentration, 
and  learn  high-speed  skimming  techniques. 
Credentialed  instructor  with  20  years'  experi- 
ence. Reasonably  priced  with  discount  for 
advance  registration.  Consultations  also 
available.  Near  24th  St.  BART.  Call  Norman 
at  821-6595. 

GRANDMA'S  HOUSECLEANING. 
"Doing  Work  With  Pride"  since  1970.  Old- 
fashioned  housecleaning,  done  weekly  or  bi- 
monthly. Bonded  and  insured.  Call  387-5600, 
9-5.  M-F. 

ALGEBRA  BLUES?  Call  Noyes  Tutoring  at 
285-6348. 

COMMUNICATION  is  the  key  to  your  suc- 
cess. Make  your  business  reports,  proposals, 
and  correspondence  shine  and  give  yourself 
an  edge  over  the  competition  Hire  a  profes- 
sional editor  and  corporate  communicator 
with  management  background  to  polish  or 
ghostwrite  your  work.  Call  Pat  Haddock, 
863-3917,  for  information. 

HOUSECLEANING,  efficient,  dependable. 
$IO/hr.  Erica.  826-5085. 

FOR  RENT:  2nd  floor  professional  offices. 
Four  offices  available  across  the  street  from 
Dolores  Park.  Each  office  is  approximately 
140  to  200  square  feet — $1.25  per  square 
foot.  Call  Bemadette  at  863-1530. 

COUNSELING/Psychotherapy  for  individu- 
als, couples  and  children  Issues  of  relation- 
ships, life  transitions,  ACA,  sexuality,  self- 
esteem.  Linda-Sue  Sundiale,  M.F.C.C. 
(#ML02I917).  334-3356. 

YOUNG  FRENCH  woman  available  for 
housework.  $10/hour.  Call  Paula.  282-9175 

FURNISHED  SUBLET  wanted  for  responsi- 
ble middle-aged  couple  from  Oct.  I  through 
mid-December.  1986.  Sandy:  (415)821-0965. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  refugees  need  jobs. 
Housecleaning,  gardening,  construction, 
painting,  odd  jobs ...  reasonable  rates, 
church-sponsored.  540-5296. 

BE  A  CHRISTMAS  Around  the  World  de- 
monstrator. A  fun  way  to  earn  extra  money 
from  now  until  Christmas.  No  money  in- 
vested! Work  your  own  hours.  Call  for  more 
information.  Maggie  George,  826-3396. 


WOODWORKING 
CLASSES 

Since  1975 


FRI  6:30-9:30 
SAT  10:00 -3:00 

GREW- SHERIDAN 
STUDIO 

824-6161 


An  Embarcadero 
-"^"^  YMCA  Program 

A  comprehensive,  high  energy 
workout  lor  all  levels  of  fitness  III 


Mon  Wed 6:15-7:15 p.m. 

Noe  Valley  Ministry     392-2191  ext.  235  days 

1021  Sanchez  at  23rd      469-8160  evenings 


WINDOW  REPAIRS.  We  caulk  windows,  re- 
place ropes  and  glass.  Aluminum  windows 
and  carpentry  repairs.  Free  est.  City  Window 
Service,  664-6391. 

THE  ART  OF  CLEANING.  Personalized, 
creative  and  professional  cleaning  company. 
Weekly,  bi-monthly,  monthly  maintenance  or 
one-time  cleanups.  Quality  work  since  1978. 
Call  641-8609,  M-F,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

SCOTTISH  COUNTRY  DANCING  at  Noe 
Valley  Ministry  Thursdays,  8  p.m.  Learn 
lively  jigs  and  reels.  No  partners  needed. 
New  beginners  session  starts  Sept.  1 1.  $3  per 
class.  333-9372. 

EXPERIENCED  PERSONAL  ASSISTANT 
for  busy  professionals.  I  run  errands,  shop, 
organize  files,  house  hunt,  and  much,  much 
more.  Call  Mary  at  641-6163  and  make  your 
life  easier. 

DRUGS  A  PROBLEM?  Has  use  become 
abuse?  If  you've  tried  unsuccessfully  to  stop 
using  cocaine,  alcohol,  marijuana,  etc..  and 
would  like  some  help  in  straightening  out 
your  life,  call  Peter  Schumacher,  MFCC 
(#MK-21837),  at  821-1652.  Relationship 
counseling  and  individual  psychotherapy 
also  available. 

LEARN  GUITAR.  21  years'  professional  ex- 
perience. Beginners  welcome,  all  styles. 
Tom,  861-4721. 

FURNISHED  OFFICE  for  rent  part-time  to 
feminist  therapist  or  other  small  business. 
Valencia  and  23rd  streets.  Jan.  821-1015. 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY  COUNSEL- 
ING. Individual,  couples,  family,  group; 
adult  children  of  alcoholics;  early/long-term 
recovery  issues;  women's  addictions;  gay/ 
lesbian  issues.  Amethyst  Counseling  Group, 
S.F  (415)661-3144. 

DEPRESSED''  UNHAPPY?  Can't  cope?  Dis- 
cover authentic  answers  to  life.  Local  Vernon 
Howard  classes.  $3 .  66 1  -01 48 ,  647-6 121. 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY  and  Repairs;  in- 
terior-exterior, doors,  windows,  painting. 
Sandy.  285-8462. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICES:  Let's  talk  tele- 
phone and  telecommunications.  I  will  give 
you  a  free  consultation  and  recommendation. 
I'm  an  independent  vendor  of  equipment  and 
installation  with  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  Bell  System.  I  can  buy  equipment  for  you 
below  the  current  retail  market.  I  can  help 
you  communicate  with  Pacific  Bell.  AT&T 
and  other  service  companies.  Wiring  also 
done  for  your  computer,  video,  stereo  or  pag- 
ing systems.  Call  Rodger  Nichols.  826-9324. 

LYNDA  THE  GARDENER:  Truck,  tools,  ex- 
perience, references.  Quality  work  at  reason- 
able rates  Free  estimate.  759-1335. 

HANDYMAN  PLUS:  Electrical,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  plastering,  painting,  jobs  large  or 
small.  I  can  bring  in  skilled  people  at  reason- 
able rates  whatever  your  needs.  Call  Rodger. 
826-9324. 

TYPE  RIGHT,  INK  Typing/word-proces- 
sing by  accurate,  literate  writer.  Fair  rates; 
flexible  hours,  friendly,  professional  service. 
Noe  Valley  (25th  &  Noe  Streets).  Jane  Under- 
wood, 550-2324. 


pill! 

mam 

Consignment 
Maternity  Clothes 


Buy  and  sell  your 
quality  maternity 
clothes! 

Great  prices! 
Japanese  Weekend 
Page  Boy  •  MaMere  ; 
Gurmeet's  of  SF 

Open  Monday - 
Saturday  10:30 
AM  -  5  30  PM 


1060  Solano  Avenue  •  Albany  CA 

•  415  527  5533  • 


HUPPV  F€€T 


ages  2  to  8 
Son  Francisco 

8211775 


CELTIC  HARPER  Weddings,  parties,  spe- 
cial events,  lessons.  Cathlcen  O'Connell. 
647-6133. 

SPIRITED  SERVICE  HOUSECLEANING 
Reliable,  experienced,  attention  to  detail 
Please  call  Russell.  759-6245. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HAULERS  is  right  in 
your  neighborhood  Call  us  for  all  your  haul- 
ing needs,  including  debris  and  old  furniture 
removal.  We  are  fast,  careful,  honest,  friendly 
and  low-priced  Call  today  for  a  free  estimate. 
We  arc  reached  through  "Voice  Express"  mes- 
sage service,  979-1659.  Calls  returned 
promptly.  Please  leave  day  and  evening  num- 
bers. Please  speak  clearly.  Call  anytime. 

SPINNING  WEB  Gardening  Service.  Com- 
plete garden  maintenance  and  landscape  de- 
sign. Call  861-5765  or  359-1214. 

RELIABLE  HOUSECLEANING  SER- 
VICE. Insured,  bonded,  references.  Call 
George,  864-2716. 

HELP  FOR  STUDENTS  with  the  Algebra 
blues.  Free  initial  consultation.  431-8138. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS:  Experienced 
instructor  offers  lessons  for  children.  Patricia 
Elliott.  550-8299. 

DECORATING — Custom  drapes.  Roman 
shades,  bedspreads,  fabric/plastic  slipcovers 
made.  864-3671. 

HOUSECLEANING,  gardening,  painting  by 
experienced  Central  Americans.  Low  cost. 
Church-sponsored,  641-5356. 

AFFORDABLE  COUNSELING  is  available 
to  individuals,  couples  and  families.  If  you 
are  feeling  stuck,  personally  or  in  a  relation- 
ship. . .  if  you  see  yourself  headed  toward  a 
crisis  or  losing  perspective  on  your  situa- 
tion ...  or  if  you  have  recognized  a  need  for 
professional  help  with  a  problem  but  are  not 
seeking  on-going,  in-depth  psychotherapy,  I 
offer  a  short-term,  supportive,  goal-oriented 
approach  for  change.  Asa  licensed  M.F.C.C. 
(#MN  19546)  in  private  practice  at  Buena 
Vista  Counseling  Center,  I  am  reserving  spaces 
for  low-fee  clients.  This  means  your  fee  is  de- 
termined by  you,  based  on  what  you  feel  you 
can  afford.  For  more  information  and  ap- 
pointments, call  Burt  Kirson  (415)  285-6019. 

PETSITTING  AND  DOG  WALKING.  Ten- 
der loving  care  for  your  pets  in  your  home. 
Enjoy  peace  of  mind.  Responsible,  local  ref- 
erences, reasonable.  563-3505. 

COMPLETE  LANDSCAPING  and  Garden- 
ing. Design,  installation,  cleanup,  mainte- 
nance Expert  pruning,  patios,  paths,  rock 
gardens,  decks  and  fountains  Consult.  Free 
estimate.  Call  Estelle  and  Jorge.  282-4749. 

SPANISH  TUTORING  or  classes— Native 
speaker  tutors  intermediate  or  advanced  stu- 
dents on  weekends  for  $8  an  hour.  Experi- 
enced instructor  teaches  private  and  semi- 
private  classes  for  prices  ranging  from  $5  to 
$12  an  hour  Call  Denise,  221-1537 

How  to  Use 
Voice  Class  Ads 

It's  easy.  Just  type  or  print  your  copy, 
count  the  number  of  words  (at  20tf  each),  en- 
close a  check  or  money  order  for  the  full 
amount,  and  mail  it  to  us  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  month  of  issue.  Our  address 
is  1021  Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA941I4 
Note:  Our  next  issue  will  appear  Oct.  1,  so 
send  your  classified  ad  copy  and  check  (made 
payable  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice)  by  Sept.  20. 


HAULING 


Basements  •  Garages 
Debris  Removal 


Light  Moving 
W  free  Estimates 


Henry  Pietrofltta 
821-3279 


PORTRAITS 

& 

WEDDINGS 

Bob  Miche 

Photographer 

665-6596 
After  7:00  pm 
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CALE  N  D  A  R 


SEPT.  3:  BACK  TO  SCHOOL' The  S.F 
Unified  School  District  and  S.F 
Classroom  Teachers  Association 
announced  that  classes  start  Sept  3  tor 
more  than  65.000  students.  Congratula- 
tions to  moms  and  dads  lor  getting 
through  the  summer1 

SEPT.  3:  Playwright/author  J  CAL- 
IFORNIA COOPER  reads  Irom  her  new 
book  Homemade  Love,  a  collection  ol 
stories  capturing  the  voices  ol  black 
women  and  men  Modern  Times 
Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St.  7  30  p  m 
282-9246. 

SEPT.  3-14:  "IMPACT,"  an  exhibit  of 
acrylic  paintings  on  canvas  by  Terry 
Moore,  adorns  the  walls  at  Rami's 
Cafle  Reception  tor  the  artist,  Sept  14, 
3-5  p.m  1361  Church  St  641-0678 

SEPT.  3-20:  Intersection  for  the  Arts 
presents  Theatre  Banheue  ol  Belgium 
with  the  West  Coast  premiere  ol 
Eclaboussures.  a  visually  rich  and 
surrealistic  THEATRE  PIECE  based  on 
the  erotic  writings  of  the  French  novelist 
and  philosopher  Georges  Bataille  766 
Valencia  St  Wed. -Sat ,  8:30  p  m 
626-3311 


SEPT.  4-OCT.  5:  A  PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITION  by  artists  Janet  Delaney 
and  Steven  Weisberg  provides  "A  Look 
Inside  Nicaragua"  at  the  Eye  Gallery 
Reception  for  the  artists,  Sept  5, 7-10 
pm.  758  Valencia  St  431-6911 

SEPT.  4:  Friends  ol  Noe  Valley  invites 
the  neighborhood  to  attend  the  S  F 
Symphony's  annual  "NEIGHBORHOOD 
NIGHT"  concert,  featuring  works  by 
Berlioz,  Beethoven,  Strauss  and  Ravel. 
Davies  Symphony  Hall,  8:30  p.m. 
Contact  Carol  Nelson.  282-6743. 

SEPT.  5: 16th  Note/Firehouse  7 
presents  MAPENZI  and  KUTAMBAand 
D.J  dancing.  3160 16th  St.  621-1617 

SEPT.  6:  Margaret  Switzer  and  Judith 
Stephens  read  Irom  their  recently 
published  FICTION  Switzer's  Existential 
Folktales  "irreverently  retells  traditional 
stories"  and  Stephens'  Borrowed  Rites, 
is  a  "cleverly  crafted  thriller"  set  in 
Berkeley  Modern  Times  Bookstore,  968 
Valencia  St.  7  30  p  m  282-9246. 


SEP 


1986 


SEPT.  3-30:  Art  Options  hosts  a 
GROUP  SHOW  leaturing  ceramics, 
sculptures,  oil  paintings,  and  drawings 
1600  Church  St  Tues.-Sat.,  11  a.m  -5 
p.m.  641-1892. 

SEPT.  3-31:  The  Meatmarket  Cof- 
feehouse exhibits  the  recent  ART 
WORKS  of  Dan  Halas  and  Jasmyn 
Mabalatan-Weissman  4123  24th  St 
285-5598. 

SEPT.  3-30:  The  Courtyard  Cafe 
displays  "Opening  the  Laughing  Eye," 
the  creative  PAINTING  and  DRAWING 
talents  of  Christina  Andreae  3913  24th 
St  648-1681 

SEPT.  4-13:  FESTIVAL  LATINO,  a 
non-profit  international  event,  presents 
theatre,  dance  and  comedy  Irom  Spain, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Columbia  and  S  F 
Sept  4  &  5:  Teatro  La  Mama  from 
Columbia  performs  Los  Tiempos  del 
Ruido  (Noisy  Times),  a  modern  tragedy 
set  in  Bogato  utilizing  humor,  music 
and  audience  participation  Sept  6& 

7  Grupo  Delta  De  Teatro  Irom  Brazil 
pertorms  Toda  NudezSera  Castigada 
(All  Nudity  Will  Be  Punished),  a  musical 
blending  ol  rumba,  tango  and  bolero 
Sept  11  &  12:  Ana  Maria  Stekelman's 
Company  from  Argentina  pertorms  the 
highly  acclaimed  tango-ballet  Jazmmes- 
Tango  Sept.  13  CULTURE  CLASH 
Irom  S.F  performs  street-wise  comedy 
including  rapping,  stand-up,  impersona- 
tion and  group  improvisation  Victoria 
Theater,  16th  and  Mission  All  shows 

8  pm.  647-6141 


SEPT.  6:  The  30th  Street  Senior  Center 
sponsors  the  fifth  annual  "Gran 
Kermes."  a  day-long  CARNIVAL 
featuring  Latin  American  food,  crafts, 
and  entertainment.  225  30th  St. 
10  a.m. -7  pm  285-5615 

SEPT.  7:  Noe  Valley  Tien  Fu  and  Noes 
bars  challenge  each  other  to  a 
SOFTBALL  match  at  Upper  Douglass 
Park.  Douglass  and  27th.  Noon  to 
7  p.m. 

SEPT.  8-13:  FREE  DANCE  CLASSES 
lor  children  ages  2-8  and  exercise  for 
adults  during  Happy  Feet's  Open  House 
Week  A  12-week  fall  session  begins 
Sept  15. 821-1775. 

SEPT.  9:  The  Beth  Abrams  Dance 
Studio  offers  a  FREE  JAZZ  BASICS 
class  to  inaugurate  its  8-week  fall  dance 
workshop  3435  Army  St.,  Suite  208 
6:30-8:30  p.m  282-6177 

SEPT.  9  &  16:  The  Barristers  Club  ol 
S.F  presents  the  last  two  seminars  in 
its  free  series  "Can  I  Do  It  Without  a 
Lawyer''"  Sept  9:  Rev.  James  McCray 
ol  Jones  Methodist  Church  leads 
discussion  on  CONSUMER  DEBT  & 
BANKRUPTCY  procedures  Sept  16 
Sherry  Gendelman  ol  the  Gray  Panthers 
talks  about  DIVORCE  &  FAMILY 
VIOLENCE.  John  Adams  Community 
College  Center  Auditorium,  1860  Hayes 
St.  7  p  m  392-3960 

SEPT.  11-20:  Footloose  Dance 
Movement  Theater  presents  CACTUS,  a 
romantic  drama  about  the  old  West, 
combining  dance,  theater,  visual  effects 
and  original  soundtrack.  New  Perfor- 
mance Gallery,  3153 17th  St  Thurs- 
Sat  8:30  p  m  648-2310. 


SEPT.  11:  Old  Wives  Tales  hosts  Judy 
Yung,  author  of  Chinese  Women  of 
America  A  Pictorial  History  FREE 
SLIDE  SHOW  and  book  signing.  1009 
Valencia  St.  7:30  p  m  821-4675 


The  Footloose  Company  combines 
dance  with  theater,  music  and  visual 
art  in  its  new  production.  'Cactus, '  at 
the  New  Performance  Gallery, 
3153  17th  St.  (nearShotwell) 
Performances  are  at  8  30  p.  m  on 
Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
Sept.  11-13  and  18-20  For  ticket 
information  and  reservations,  phone 
648-2310 


SEPT.  11:  SCOTTISH  COUNTRY 
DANCING  session  starts  for  beginners 
No  partners  necessary.  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  8  pm. 
333-9372. 

SEPT.  12: 16th  Note/Firehouse  7 
presents  REGGAE  CALENDAR  BENEFIT 
plus  Iclaudine  and  Pedro  3160 16th  St. 
621-1617 

SEPT.  13:  Windham  Hill  performer 
MICHAEL  HEDGES  plays  acoustic 
guitar  at  the  Noe  Valley  Music  Series. 
1021  Sanchez  St  8:15  p.m.  282-2317. 

SEPT.  13  &  14:  Modern  Times 
Bookstore's  LAST  CHANCE  SALE 
deletes  hundreds  of  worthy  but  slow- 
moving  titles  Irom  its  inventory.  968 
Valencia  St  282-9246 

SEPT.  14:  BOBBY  McFERRIN  helps 
Noe  Valley  Ministry  build  a  n^w  root  by 
taking  the  stage  again  with  musician 
and  master  of  body  rhythm  Keith  Terry, 
vaudevillian  Derique  McGee,  and  jazz 
flutist  Larry  Kassin  Concert  proceeds 
go  toward  the  Ministry's  Centennial 
Revitalization  Fund  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
1021  Sanchez  St  7  p.m  282-2317 

SEPT.  14:  N  YC  STREET  GAMES 
FAIR,  a  nostalgic  celebration  ol  New 
York  roots  and  rituals,  includes  games 
and  competitions  like  potsy,  skully, 
stickball,  a  New  York  Times  folding 
contest  and  a  N  Y  spelling  bee.  James 
Lick  School  Yard,  Castro  &  25th  1-4 
p.m  (Ram  date  Sept  21)  386-0780. 

SEPT.  15-26:  Noe  Valley  Senior 
Center  exhibits  a  SENIOR  ART  SHOW  at 
Gallery  Sanchez.  Artist  reception,  Sept. 
19, 3-5  p  m.  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  282-2317 


SEPT.  15:  All  CRAFTSWOMEN  and 
women  artists  hoping  to  display  their 
handmade  work  in  the  S  F  Women's 
Building's  Eighth  Annual  "Winter 
Celebration  of  Craftswomen"  must 
apply  by  Sept.  15. 3543  18th  St.,  Box  8 
431-1180. 

SEPT.  16:  Author  and  former  political 
prisoner  ALICIA  PORTNOY  reads  Irom 
her  book  The  Little  School  Tales  ol 
Disappearance  and  Survival  in  Argen- 
tina al  Old  Wives  Tales.  1009  Valencia 
St.  7  p.m  821-4675. 

SEPT.  16-OCT.  25:  Hatley  Martin  Art 
Gallery  displays  "Inside  Out,"  oil  on 
linen  figurative  paintings  by  NOE 
VALLEY  ARTIST  Carol  Wilson  Opening 
Sept.  16,5.30-8  30  p.m.  41  Powell  St. 
392-1015 

SEPT.  18:  Carol  Painter,  Ph  D ,  leads  a 
CREATIVE  VISUALIZATION  WORKSHOP 
to  help  you  get  "more  ol  what  you  want 
in  life."  Options  for  Women  Over  Forty, 
Women's  Building,  3543  18th  St  7-10 
p.m  431-6405 

SEPT.  18-OCT.  4:  Producing  Actors 
Ensemble  performs  the  play  Woyzeck,  a 
TRAGICOMEDY  written  in  Germany  in 
the  1830s  about  the  "bittersweet 
triumph  of  the  human  struggle."  Bring  a 
can  of  peas  (to  be  donated  to  the  AIDS 
Foundation's  lood  bank)  to  the  theatre 
and  get  a  discount  on  ticket  price  Nova 
Theatre,  347  Dolores  St  Thurs  -Sat 
653-9957 

SEPT.  19: 16th  Note/Firehouse  7  has 
TOO  MUCH  FUN  and  D.J.  Dancing 
316016th  St.  621-1617. 

SEPT.  20:  Goddess  Faire  holds  a 
PSYCHIC  FAIR  including  readings, 
palmistry,  astrology  and  work  with 
crystals.  511  Cortland  Ave  695-1564 

SEPT.  20:  Benjamin  Bossi  &  Norman 
Salant  team  up  for  a  SAX  EVENING  ol 
rock,  folk,  and  a  little  bit  of  everything 
else.  Noe  Valley  Music  Series,  1021 
Sanchez  St  8:15  p  m  282-2317. 

SEPT.  20  &  21:  Help  fund  the 
counseling,  outreach  and  telephone 
crisis  lines  of  S  F.  Suicide  Prevention 
by  attending  a  BENEFIT  SIDEWALK 
AND  BAKE  SALE  116  Day  St.  10 
a.m.-5  p.m  752-4866. 

SEPT.  21  &  28:  The  Ina  Chalis  Opera 
Ensemble  performs  Bizet's  opera 
CARMEN.  S.F  Community  Music 
Center,  544  Capp  St  826-8670 

SEPT.  21 :  Folsom  Street  Fair  and  Bud 
Light  present  a  BENEFIT  for  Rita  Rockett 
and  Coming  Home  Hospice  including 
arts  and  crafts  booths  and  performances 
by  the  Zasu  Pitts  Memorial  Orchestra 
Folsom  St  between  7th  &  Nth  Sts. 
11  a.m.  to  dusk 

SEPT.  21:  Kadeka  Dances  for  Kids 
holds  a  FREE  OPEN  HOUSE  Meet 
Kadeka  teachers  and  register  for 
Creative  Movement  and  Family  Dance 
classes.  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  2-4  p.m. 
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SEPT.  22:  Jerry  Jampolsky,  M  D , 
author  of  Love  is  Letting  Go  ol  Fear,  and 
Diane  Cirincione,  lecturer  and  workshop 
facilitator,  speak  at  an  AIDS  HEALING 
SERVICE  Grace  Cathedral,  California 
and  Taylor  6:30  p  m  431-8708 

SEPT.23-DEC.16:The  Bay  Area 
Video  Coalition  and  the  Film  Art 
Foundation  present  "Getting  Down 
to  .  Business,"  their  fifth  annual 
BUSINESS  SERIES  for  independent  film 
and  video  producers  BAVC.  861-3282 
FAR  552-8760. 

SEPT.  27:  Join  the  Tannahill  Weavers 
for  an  evening  of  SCOTTISH  &  CELTIC 
MUSIC  Noe  Valley  Music  Series,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  8  15  p.m  282-2317 

SEPT.  27  &  28:  St  Philip's  Parish 
sponsors  a  two-day  festival  to  benefit 
its  grammar  school  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL 
includes  games,  raffles,  bingo,  and 
entertainment  24th  &  Diamond 
11  a.m  -6  p.m. 

SEPT.  27  &  28:  S.F.  Mime  Troupe 
continues  its  24th  season  of  FREE 
MIME  SHOWS  in  Bay  Area  parks  with 
"The  Mozamgola  Caper,"  a  spy  thriller 
combining  intrigue,  romance,  comedy 
and  song  Dolores  Park,  18th  & 
Dolores. 2pm  285-1717 


Carol  Wilson  s  oil  on  linen  figurative 
paintings  express  visions  of  looking 
out  (on  Noe  Valley)  and  being  in  (her 
home/studio).  Wilson's  work  will  be 
showing  at  the  Hatley  Martin  Gallery, 
41  Powell  St..  from  Sept.  16  through 
Oct.  25.  with  the  opening  reception 
Sept  16.  5:30  to  8  30  p  m  For 
details,  call  392-1015 


SEPT.  28:  Rami's  Third  Annual 
Birthday  Benefit.  ART  AUCTION  and 
Bullet,  featuring  the  Dale  Miller  Band 
and  Harriet  Schitter,  benefits  Noe  Valley 
Ministry's  Centennial  Revitalization 
Fund  Rami's  Caffe,  1361  Church  St 
4-8  p  m  821-4117 

SEPT.  29  &  30:  Legal  Assistance  to 
the  Elderly  sponsors  NEW  TRAINING 
CLASS  for  health  insurance  volunteer 
counselors  who  receive  training  about 
Medicare,  Medi-Cal.  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  commercial 
insurance,  record-keeping  and  appeal 
rights.  Francis  ol  Assist  Senior  Housing 
Center's  Activities  Room,  145  Guerrero 
St.9a.m.-4p.m  557-2253 

SEPT.  30:  Rebecca  Gordon,  recently 
returned  Irom  leading  a  "Witness  lor 
Peace"  delegation  to  NICARAGUA, 
shows  slides  and  gives  an  update  on 
current  developments  in  that  country 
Modern  Times  Bookstore,  968  Valencia 
St  7  30  p.m.  282-9246. 


The  Scoop  on 
CALENDAR 

Please  send  Calendar  items  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  month  preceding  month 
of  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021 
Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Items  are  published  on  a  space- 
available  basis,  with  Noe  Valley 
neighborhood  events  receiving  priority 
Please  note:  Our  next  issue  will  appear 
Oct.  1,  so  the  deadline  lor  calendar 
items  is  Sept.  15. 


